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This Issue and the Next 


FORWARD, and The big news of last 
BUREA week was the Farm 











. « Bureau i at Chicago, in which 
"the middle-west took over control of the 
) gederation and made sure that a vigorous 


ve for the export plan would be made, 
H. A. Wallace's story of the meet- 


' gmg on page 19, and his comment on the 


“president's speech on page 18. 


“WHE CHRISTMAS As usual, we give a 


good deal of extra 
space this” ase to special Christmas fea- 
tures. We hope you like them. There is 
@ variety of material, something interest- 


- ing for everybody. 


HENRY C. On page 3, we reprint the 
WALLACE last Christmas message that 
Henry C. Wallace was to send to the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. We know 
you will want to read it once more. 


SOME GOOD The headliner in this issue 
STORIES among the fiction is ‘‘Love 
and Roast Goose,”’ by the ever popular 
Merritt P. Allen. Speck and Bill are in this, 
member, they appear two weeks from 
now in a new serial. There is another 
00d Christmas story on page 11, a big 
nstallment of the newest serial on page 
17, and more of the old serial, ‘‘Trail- 
makers of the Rosebud,”’ on page 31. 


TWO WHEAT On pages 8 and 9 are the 
POOLS stories of two wheat 
Is. One blew up and the other is mak- 
ng money. You will want to read about 
both of them. Failures are worth as much 
study as successes. 


CORN BELT Two members of our farm 
FARMERS contributing staff have ar- 
ticles in this week. Jay Whitson, on page 
7, tells about cattle feeders and their 
Ways, with the emphasis on the human 
@ngte rather than on detailed methods. 


_C. D. Kirkpatrick, on page 15. tells why 
@n Iowa farm home is more than a place 
"to make a living. 


THE NEBRASKA Those of our readers 
FARM BOY who filled out the bal- 
ts put Flocds’ series at the top of the 


dist for those features that are designed 
~dmnore for entertainment than for informa- 


tion. There is a good installment of his 
new series on page 13 


: sata * 4 rues There are half a dozen 


EAD more features, all good, 
that oa haven’t space to write about. 
Look thru the issue and pick them out. 


pares A htegpoomygl 4 the contribution from 


~~ A page 4 and the three pages 
ee "Home partment material on 20, 23 
and 24. 


THE NEXT The Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
ISSUE comes next week. So does 
the collection of prize winning letters on 


» Co-operative Communities. Another in- 
etallment of both serials is due, and a fine 


article on the methods of the mid-west 
champions in corn husking. 
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Only Chrysler Four Combines 
These Performance Abilities 


The Chrysler Four’s extraordinary performance — itself the 
direct and positive evidence of the highest quality in design, 
materials and craftsmanship — literally leaves no alternative 
in its field. 


Today’s market holds nothing of any type, approaching the . 
Chrysler Four price range, which even remotely approxi- 
mates its supreme combination of performance abilities, 


In speed, the Chrysler Four gives you a new standard — 58 


“ CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring p ° P P 
Car, $895; Club Coupe, $3; Miles an hour, achieved quickly and easily, not for a momen- 


Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 


slight extra cost. 


tary spurt, but for eager mile after mile, as long as you like. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton,$1395; | When you would dash away ahead of the crowd in traffic, 
Salon’ $b Rosl Care ton, the Chrysler Four whisks you from 5 to 25 miles in eight 


Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; 


Crown Imperial, $2095. 


seconds—with sure-footed reliability and purring smoothness, 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to 


current Federal excise tax. 


Yet, with all the super-power necessary for such speed and 


Load mater Allmodch cubed such swift pick-up, you can get 25 miles to the gallon. 


with full balloor. tires. 


“oe 


Any one of these exceptional abilities would be sufficient 


Th Chrysler dealers and ° 
superior Chrysler service every-  @Vidence of value for any manufacturer except Chrysler: the 
where. All dealers are in position 


to mend the convenience of three of them clinch the assurance of Chrysler Four’s tran- 


time-payments. Ask about Chry- 


sler’s attractive plan. 


scendent quality and worth. 


All Chrysler modelsare protected 


against theft by the Fedco pat- = Any Chrysler dealer is eager to. afford you the opportunity 


ented car numbering system, ex- 


clusivewith Chrysler, whichcane = Ff proving the superiority of this favored Four. We ask you 


not be counterfeited and cannot 


* be altered or removed without tg ride in the car — drive it — see and feel for yourself, its 


conclusive evidenceof tampering. 





CH RYSLER 


speed, its swift response, its pliability of power, its smooth 
operation, and. even more particularly, its riding steadiness 
and comfort. Then, we believe, you will inevitably share in 
the enthusiasm of its tens of thousands of owners. 





CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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A CHRISTMAS LETTER 


(We reprint here the last Christmas greeting Henry C. Wallace was to give to the readers of 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


home brings: the question, ‘‘What about that Christmas 

letter to the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer? You are not 
forgetting it, are you?’’ Which gently reminds me of the agree- 
ment when I came away for a time, that I would be entirely re- 
lieved of my responsibilities in connection with the paper and 
free to devote myself to the hard and important work of the 
Department of Agriculture, but that once a year, at Christmas 
time, I must promise to send a word of greeting to Wallaces’ 
Farmer folks. So here I am, trying to keep that promise. 

That letter also brought sharply to my mind another thought, 
namely, that it is now almost three years since I gave up writing 
for Wallaces’ Farmer and came to Washington. At times it seems 
like an age. Again, it seems but yesterday. It is 4 good thing we 
have fixed holidays during the year. They remind us of the flight 
of time. They check us in our headlong course, each so complete- 
ly absorbed in his own work, or pleasure, and make us pause long 
enough to take note of things really worth while and get squared 
away on the right road again. 

Fourth of July reminds us of the birth of the nation, of the 
spirit of our forefathers when they founded it, of national ideals, 
aspirations and responsibilities. Thanksgiving calls us to make 
due acknowledgment to the Lord for His goodness to us and the 
source of our many blessings. Christmas we observe as the anni- 
versary of His greatest gift to mankind, His Son, who became 
man, lived as a man, died as a man, that He might make clear 
God’s plan for man. January 1 marks the beginning of a New 
Year, and admonishes us to give account to ourselves of what we 
have done during the year just ended, of what we have failed to 
do, and chart a better and wiser course for the new year. On 
Memorial Day we pay'tribute to the memory of those who offered 
and gave their lives to preserve and defend the life of the nation, 
that the generations to follow them might receive unimpaired the 
heritage won and created by their forefathers. 

Each of these great national holidays has its own peculiar 
significance; each teaches its own lessons; each should inspire 
us with holier and worthier thoughts and ambitions. No citi- 
zen of the republic can live the fullest and richest life who does 
not observe these anniversaries in the right spirit and in the 
most complete way of which he is capable. These great occa- 
sions are a vital part of the life of the nation; a vital force in 
the making of good citizens. They remind us that man can 
not live to himself ad for himgelf alone, but that we are bound 
together into one great people, of which those who have gone 
before as well as those who are to come after are a very real 
part. “s 
And of all these anniversaries, Christmas ‘is the most ‘sacred 
and the most important, both to the individual and to the nation. 
Study our history from its beginning and you will see that the 
guiding principles of those who have shaped national policies 
have been the principles taught by Jesus, Son of God. That 
is not to say that we have always been true to these principles, 
that we have not made many mistakes, individually and col- 
lectively. But it is to say that our controlling policies have 
been determined with a conscious acknowledgment of these prin- 
ciples, and with repeated recognition of God and our dependence 
upon Him. 

That is why this is the freest, most enlightened nation on 
the face of the earth, with the most happiness and the least 
misery ; with free opportunity to every man to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience and work out his own 
destiny ; with respect and protection for women and children; 
with sympathy and support for the unfortunate, both our own 
and those of other nations. The guiding beacon of the nation 
always has been the flaming torch of justice and righteousness 
lighted by Him whose birth we are about to commemorate. All 
of our most worthy national institutions are the results of the 
efforts of His followers to apply His teachings to our every-day 
life—churches, schools, hospitals, asylums, relief organizations, 
charitable enterprises. 


Es FRIENDS: A letter from the folks in the office at 


It is from the issue of December 21, 1923.) 


I never realized the truth of all this so vividly as during 
the past year. My work has taken me to many different parts 
of the country. I have been in the desert, in the mountains, in 
the great irrigated districts, in the south, in the north, and- to 
far-off Alaska. And wherever I have gone and found enough 
people to make a little community, there I have found'the chureh 
and the school, and respect for right things. On one of my 
western trips, a thing happened which impressed me very much, 
A man came and said: ‘‘I feel as if I know you. I have been 
taking Wallaces’ Farmer for a good many years.’’ He told 
me that he was a cattleman, living on a ranch fifty miles from 
the nearest railroad. I asked him what he found in Wallaces’ 
Farmer of value to him out in the open range country. He 
replied: ‘‘The agricultural information is not applicable to 


my conditions, but we are raising a family of children, and we - 


have no church or school anywhere near us, so my wife 
is teaching them from ‘Uncle Henry’s’ weekly Sabbath School 
lessons.”’ 

During the trip to Alaska made by President Harding 
and his party, the first stop made was on an island where a 
thriving Indian community had been built up by a devoted and 
hard-working missionary, centering around a church. In the 
early days of the rush for gold, Alaska was a rather wild place, 
just as were the early mining camps in our western states. But 
wherever American citizens go, they take the free church and 
the free school and all that they stand for, so today the average 
Alaskan community compares favorably in every way with the 
average community of the same size in the states. Some men 
may not be ‘‘strong on religion,’’ as they put it, but most men 


know that women and children are safeguarded, property is. 


protected, and men are decent for long only in those communi- 
ties where human conduct conforms in some measure to Christ’s 
teachings. 

That is why at each Christmas time we should teach our 
young folks just what the anniversary is and what it means, 
The experience of the past eight years shows us very clearly 
that the only hope for this civilization is a higher sense of man’s 
duty to man, and this can come only with*a clearer conception 
of man’s duty to God. Peace on earth will never come thru 
the mere signing of agreements by nations to refrain from fight- 
ing. Such agreements are all very well in their way, but if 
the heart is not right, the agreements will be violated just as 
they have been in times past. The more nearly we unde;stand 
Christ, and the principles of righteousness which He taught, 
the better our relations will be with one another and with other 
nations. 

And surely this ought to be a happier and a merrier Christ- 
mas than we have had for some years—thinking now of mate- 
rial blessings. Speaking generally, we are far better off than 
we were a year ago. 
slowly, it is true, but passing nevertheless. There is hard work 
to be done, but hard work is easier when we can see that we 
are getting ahead. This Christmas will be a good time to get the 
families together and have an old-fashioned celebration, forget- 
ting everything that is unpleasant or discouraging and thinking 
and talking only of pleasant things. Many of our troubles are 
of the mind, home-made, and ean be put away very quickly if 
we only think so. Christmas is expected to be a day of joy and 
gladness. Let us make it so this year. 


I realize that in the three years that I have been away, 
a great many new friends have joined the Wallaces’ Farmer 
family, and that thousands of the young folks who could not 
read when I came away are now grown to an age when they 
can both read and help father and mother a great deal in the 
field and about the house. To all of these, as well as to all 
of the old friends, I wish a most Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, 


The clouds of adversity are passing— - 
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& OREWORD: The great festivals of the 
i ancient world were regulated by the sun, 
4 their Feast of Yule, or Juul, being about 
the winter solstice of Christmas. ‘‘ We are not, 
however, to infer, as many archaeologists have 
done,’’ says Warren, ‘‘that the social festivities 
‘of the Christian holidays are altogether of 
heathen origin. On the contrary, they may 
claim for themselves much higher authority.’’ 
At the Whitsun Ales there were chosen a 
‘Lord and Lady of Yule, or Ale King and 
| Queen, who were attended by a steward, sword- 
bearer, purse-bearer and mace-bearer, with 
their several badges or ensigns of office. 
Bringing in the Yule log and placing it on 


-one-of the most joyous of the ceremonies con- 
nected with the observance of the Christmas 
holidays. 

& There should be group uniformity in the 
'@ostumes of the minstrels and wood carriers, 
= saving change of color. Trousers should be of 
knee length. 

- Minstrels—Conical cloth caps with a feather 
on side; belted coats and capes. 

Wood Carriers—Knee trousers and caps; 
mocks of red, brown and green. Paper smocks 
“May be made by using a full fold of crepe 
‘paper. Cut out an oblong or rounding piece 
‘for the neck, so that it willeslip over the head 
}and hang straight down front and back. To 
eut a strip of crepe paper straight, slip it part- 
Ty out of the packet, measure the desired length, 
»mark, and, using the edge of the packet as a 
| guide, cut thru the entire thickness. 
~ Queen (0% Lady)—Rich colored robe of 
‘purple or yellow; long, flowing drapery and 
“sleeves; ruff around her neck, of white paper, 
two to three inches high, 
© Queen’s Attendants—Similar to Queen, but 
‘not so rich. 

_ King (or Lord)—Knee trousers, long hose ; 
mm full, high ruff around neck; purple cape lined 

“With orange, (See costumes of Eighteenth cen- 
“tury of English nobility.) 

’ Jester—Parti-colored jacket, cap and bells. 
| Setting—Hall-like room; fireplace (fireplace 
| paper may be bought for the purpose) ; mistle- 
oe hung on beam; table, benches, pair of bel- 
"lows, charred stick, tongs. 


CURTAIN rises on Lord and Lady of Yule, 
_ Attendants, Jester, Page. 
| The setting shows hall-like room. There is 
"a large fireplace, bellows, tongs, benches and 
stable. Mistletoe hangs from a central beam. 
' From off-stage comes the music of Christmas 
@arols. The sound comes nearer, to the door. 
tors take attitude of pleased attention. At- 
sndant goes to door and admits band of min- 
“strels, who come singing: 
“The first Nowell the Angels did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as 
they lay; 
In fields where they lay keeping their 
sheep, 
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‘the hearth of the wide fireplace in the hall, was , 
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BRINGING 


IN THE YULE LOG 


By Harriett Wallace Ashby 


On a cold winter’s night when cold was 
deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel.’’ 


Lord and Lady welcome them graciously. 

Minstrels make obeisance to Lord and Lady 
of Yule, and move slowly over to corner of 
room. 

From outside comes the sound of men’s voices 
crying: 


““Ule, Ule, Ule, Ule, 
Three puddings in a pule, 
Crack nuts and ery Ule.’’ 


Attendants and Minstrels ery: ‘‘The Yule 
log! The Yule log!’’ 

Jester rushes out: 
Yule log!’’ 

Lord: ‘‘It’s a joyous ceremony. In pagan 
days emblematic of the return of the sun with 
its increasing light and warmth—now, repre- 
sentative of the True Light which was ush- 
ered into the world in the person of our 
Savior.”’ 

Lady: 
comers !”’ 

Jester (comes in breathless): ‘‘Your ma- 
jesties, great crowds attend. Each wayfarer 
doffs his hat (doffs his cap) to the Yule log 
as it passes.’’ 

Lady: ‘‘ Well they know that it is full of 
good promises and that its flame will burn 
out. old wrongs and heart-burnings.’’ 

Lord (anxiously): ‘‘Be dilgent to see that 
no squinters are allowed in the room where the 
log is lit.’’ 

Lady: And that no one who is barefoot is 
allowed to pass thru the hall.’’¢ 


*‘Ule, Ule, Ule, Ule, 
Three puddings in a pule, 
Crack nuts and ery Ule.’’ 


‘The Yule log! The 


‘*May it crackle a welcome to all 


Singing outside comes nearer and nearer. 
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Jester opens wide the door, shaking his bells 
and capering in glee: 
**Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing.’’ 
Ten men enter, bearing with apparent effort ] 
a huge log, which they place on the hearth- 
stone. g 


Lady: Seizes a charred stick which has been 
between tongs and bellows, holds it aloft: 
‘“With last year’s brand light the new block.”’ 

Lotd (turns to minstrels) : 


‘‘And for good success in its spending 
On your*psalteries play, | 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-tending.’’ 


melody of, ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
This is not the best music for the occasion, but 
we have been unable to get the music of the 
Yule Log.) 

All sing: 


‘“Welcome be thou heavenly King, ] 
Welcome, born on this morning, 


| 
(If there is no orchestra, minstrels hum the & 
| 


Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
Welcome Yule! 


Welcome Twelfth-Day, both in fere, 
Welcome Saints, loved and dear, 


1 
**Welcome be ye, good New Year, ’ 
, 
| 
Welcome Yule! | 

| 


**Welcome be ye that are here, 
Welcome all, ¢nd make good cheer, 
Welcome all another year, 

Welcome Yule! 


Lady (handing brand to maid attendant) : 


‘*Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burne, 
Which quenched then lay it up again 
Till Christmas next returne.”’ 


Lord (admonishingly) : 


‘‘Part must be kept wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next yeare, 
And where it is safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief here.’’ 


Maiden starts to light the fire. Jester halts 
her, Jester: 


‘*Wash your hands, or else the fire, 
Will not tend to your desire, 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens know, 
Dead the fire tho ye blow.”’ 


Maiden goes to wash hands. 
Lord and Lady stand on center of log. Others 
posed behind them. All sing: 


‘Welcome be ye that are here, 
Welcome all, and make good cheer, . 
Welcome all another year, . 

Welcome Yule.’’ (Curtain) 





. 








with a stone bruise, but this one is going to, 
because it started on a Sunday in June 
when I stayed home from church because I had 
_astone bruise on my heel and couldn’t wear a 
shoe. It was a sore thing, but not half as sore as 

Bill was when he had to doll up and go with 

Ma. He wanted to stay home and be nurse, 

but Cash said I was in a dangerous condition, 

that my foot might go to my heart any minute 
and then I would need a man’s help. So he 
stayed with me and spent the morning reading 

on the front porch while I monkeyed with a 

box trap in the barn. 

About the time meeting was over, I started 
back to the house and was nearly there when I 
noticed Caleb Howes-hitting the high spots on 
the sidewalk. Caleb is one of those moderate 
people, and usually skips along like a snail with 
chilblains, but this time he was hitting on all 
six, and I don’t mean maybe. 

‘‘Judas priest!’’ I heard Cash say. 
you, Cale?”’ 

‘Uh-hu!’’ And Caleb hopped the fence into 
the yard without bothering to open the gate. 

‘One more drink of whatever it was you 
got and you'll stub your toe on the weather 
vane on the town hall,’’ Cash told him. 

“Don’t joke, Cassius,’’ said Caleb, and I saw 

rt > he was as serious as a goat. 
- 2 ‘*Who’s jokin’?’’ Cash asked. ‘‘If you ain’t 

e been drinkin’, what in blazes have you been 

- up to?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been I’ve seen Casper Stone ar- 
rayed like a lily of the field, like Solomon in 
all his glory, like a rainbow in the sky.”’ 

‘‘Come in where it’s cooler,’’ Cash said, 
gently. 

“Darn it, I tell you I’m all right,’’ Caleb 
puffed, for he was gbout out of breath. ‘‘I saw 
Casper walk right down the aisle—and set in 
his pew—and he wore a dove-colored suit—and 
a high collar—and a blue bow tie—and low 
ut tan shoes—and blue socks, Honest, Cash, he 
10 didn’t look more’n thirty-five.’’ 

“Tf you ain’t looney,’’ Cash said, seratch- 
ing his chin, ‘‘something’s happened to Casper, 
for he ain’t shown a sign of life since 

’ his wife died five years ago.”’ 

But Caleb hadn’t been seeing things, 
for scarcely had he wheezed off down 
the street when Ma and Bill blew in 
with the same story: Casper Stone, 
who had been looking seedier and seed- 
ier every day since his wife’s funeral, 
had of a sudden, without any budding, 
blossomed out like a sweet wild rose. 

“And there’s a cause for it,’’ Cash 
declared. ‘‘When a sober-miuded, mid- 
dle-aged, self-respectin’ man busts out 
with sporty clothes, socks, ties, hats and 
all, he ain’t doin’ it just to shock the 
lookin’ glass. I tell you, Carrie, there’s 
a cause for such an effect.”’ 

“‘And,’’ Ma said with a smile, ‘‘her 
name is Mrs. Alice Greene.’’ 

“Eh?”’ Cash bugged out his eyes. 
Her??? 

“None other.’ 

“You think so?”’ 

“T know it. And if you had seen 
her blush when Casper came into the 
church this morning, you would know 

" It, too.”’ 

“Well, I snum!’’ Cash said. ‘‘ Well, 
there ain’t a neater little widow. She’s 
a cute as a bug’s ear. But shucks, 
Carrie, just because she happened to 
lush ain’t any sign——’”’ 

“You show me a better sign,’’ Ma 
ealled back from the kitehen. ‘‘When 
a forty-year-old widow gets as red as 
an autumn leaf at sight of a fifty-year- 
old Widower, it means that there is 
Something in the wind besides air.”’ 

Time ‘ll tell,’’ was all Cash said. 
_And it told a lot soon and often, In- 

ide of a week there wasn’t one-tenth 


I NEVER read a Christmas story that began 
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LOVE AND ROAST GOOSE 


Speck and Bill in Another Christmas Story 


By Merritt P. Allen 


of one per cent of a ghost of a glimmering 
doubt but that Casper Stone thought that Mrs. 
Greene was the cat’s meow. It was plastered 
all over him from his smile to his new shoes, 
that squeaked ‘‘ Alice! Alice!’’ every step. He 
put in full union hours up at_her place, once 
he got going, and Bill and I happened to know 
about it because we were working for her that 
summer and were neither blind nor deaf. She 
had a nice place in the village, with a big lawn 
and garden, and we worked for her several 
hours nearly every day, for ten cents an hour 
and as much pie as she could spare, which was 
considerable, for she was a good sport. So it 
wasn’t surprising that we knew something 
about that sparking match. 


MES. GREENE had stuck to mourning fairly 

close since her husband died, but the see- 
ond Sunday after Casper turned peacock she 
came out in a blue and white silk dress, white 
kid shoes, and a hat that would knock an eye 
out ,at a thousand yards. And Casper stepped 
down the aisle in another new suit and yellow, 
black-stitched gloves! Swing low sweet chariot 
and fan me with a lilac! The congregation was 
sure knocked for a goal. The minister had al- 
ready given out his text, but when he saw those 
two pillars of his church blooming like green 
bay trees, he threw his notes under the pulpit 
and spoke for an hour and twenty minutes on 
‘‘Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,’’ making it, as 
Caleb Howes said, ‘‘as plain as the string halt 
on a white hoss thatefolks who think of show 
in this world won’t have much of a show in 
the next.’’ A pleasant time was enjoyed by 
all. And when it was over, Casper saw the 
widow home and stayed to dinner. 

The next day Bill and I were helping her 
put up some new porch curtains (she said she 
had begun to feel the need of them), when 
Casper happened in. He was going to lend a 
hand, but he stopped and picked up a photo- 
graph on the table. 

‘*Who’s this?’’ he asked. 


PAN \\ 


cat \\ 








oe 3 The new car slid into Mrs..Greene’s yard. 





‘‘Oh, that,’’ Mrs. Greene smiled sweetly, “ig” 
a friend of mine from Burlington. He is really 
a jolly man, but he looks sad because the pice 
ture was taken soon after his wife died.’ 

She went in the house after a hammer 
Casper threw the picture on the table, ‘Jo 
man!’’ we heard him mutter, not pious-like, 
**He looks like a puppy-dog.’’ 

When the curtains were up, Bill and I wer 
into the kitchen to do a little work on a pig 
and Mrs. Greene made tea in the sitting-roo 
‘‘Nice weather for July,’’ we heard Casp 
say. 

‘‘This is June,’’ she told him. 

‘*So it is, so it is. You are always right 
Alice.’’ 

And a minute later he broke out with, “A 
handsome dog of yours.’’ < 

‘*Why, that is a eat,’’ she said; with a little 
laugh. 

‘*To be sure, a cat, You are always right, | 
Alice.’’ 

She laughed again. ‘‘I guess you are the only © 
one that thinks so.’’ : 

‘The only one!’’ His voice wabbled like 
ukelele string. ‘‘ Alice, let me——’”’ 

‘*Boys,’’ she called to us, ‘‘you will find” 
some cheese on the pantry shelf.’’ me: 

It sounded as tho Casper swallowed his tea- 
cup and saucer; then he asked, ‘‘May I call ~ 
tonight ?”’ : 

She said she would be out all the evening, 

‘‘Then tomorrow ?’”’ "4 


‘*T expect to be automobiling all day canta 
















































































friend from Burlington. He has a beauti rae 

ear, Do you know, I think life isn’t complete” 

nowadays without a nice closed car.’’ 2 
‘*Good-bye,’’ said Casper. 


HE next afternoon but one, as the minister ~ 
was crossing Main street, he had to jump — 
fifteen feet to dodge his funeral expenses a8 ~ 
a big coupe whizzed past. The next minute it~ 
slid into Mrs. Greene’s back yard and Casper 
hopped out. a 
Bill and I were cutting grass there and am- | 
bled over for a look-see, 7.” 


rad 
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When Casper finally came ont of the house 
ith the widow he was saying, ‘‘I thought the 
' old flivver wasn’t good enough for you,’’ say- 
ing it in a sort of a coo-ey tone. 
_ **Ob-h-h-h-h-h!’’ she squealed. ‘‘A beauty! 
| Two passengers?’’ 
| Casper nodded. 
jitney.”’ 
B ‘My friend from Burlington has a sedan,’’ 
| she said. 
' ‘Damn your friend!’’ Casper sizzled under 
_ his breath. 
\ *What’s that?’’ she shot at him. 
- - **T said Dammerfen—the name of the fellow 
‘I got the car of.’’ 
' **A very peculiar name.”’ 
_ ‘Scotch or Russian or something. Let’s take 
| a little ride.’”’ 





**T don’t intend to run a 


3 ITH a start like that, the town expected 
2 them to be completely married by the 
| first of September, but they were not. Casper 
= worked hard not to disappoint the crowd. but 
_ the courting song is a duet that no man ean 
- sing alone, and Mrs. Greene seemed to be some- 
what slow in tuning up. She liked Casner well 
' enough, and she rode thousands of miles in 
| that new car of his, but when it came to a 
_ show-down of hearts, she didn’t show un. Cash 
' gays women are that way; when they know 
they have hooked a 


ing is, because he sat in that room and talked 
hour after hour and month after month. Per- 
haps with all that practice, he could talk rings 
around the widow, but he couldn’t talk one 
onto her finger. She seemed to be having the 
time of her life, and grew younger and pret- 
tier every day, but as Christmas drew near 
Casper began to look thin and tired, as tho 
he had a mind to hang up his fiddle and his 
bow instead of his stocking. 

But Casper wasn’t the only one who was 
out of luck. The Blues had him skinned a 
mile when it came to trouble. The drive 
was to end on Christmas Eve at the tree, and 
just the day before that, Deacon Brown, who 
was chairman of the Reds, flopped his wings 
and crowed that his side had raised two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. Our side had a hun- 
dred and seventy dollars, and, as far as any- 
one knew, there wasn’t another cent in town 
that could be raised with a derrick. We had 
just about as much chance of beating that nine- 
ty-dollar lead as a fish has of drowning. Bill 
and I were the bluest of the Blues, and I don’t 
mean.maybe. If we had been song writers, you 
would have heard of ‘‘The Roast Goose Blues”’ 
before this. 

‘‘Just think of having to feed that crowd 
of bums!’’ TI groaned to’ Bill. ‘‘The deacon 
and dear little Rupert and Gilly Cabbins and 


—— 

‘‘Oh, I—I guess she’s all right,’’ I lied, for — 
she had looked perfectly dead the last I saw | 
of her. ‘ 

He drew a long breath. ‘‘ Please tell her I am 
not injured, just knocked out a little, and wil] 
be with her in a minute.’’ 

‘‘Lay still and get your breath back,’’ ad. 
vised the minister, who had helped carry Cag. 
per in. 

I started with the news for Mrs. Greene, if 
she was still on earth, and Bill went along. Ip 
the bedroom we found her a thousand miles 
from dead, sitting on the bed asking Mrs. Bean 
what had happened to Casper. 

‘“Oh,’’ she cried, when she saw us. ‘‘ You can 
tell me.’’ } 
Bill dug me in the ribs, took a step forward, 

wrung his hand and rolled his eyes upstairs, 

‘‘Tell me,’’ she panted. ‘‘ How is Casper?” 

‘*W-w-well,’’ Bill stammered. ‘‘He’s——” 

‘“Where is he?’’ 

‘‘He’s on the couch in the front room,” 
said Bill. ‘‘He’s white—white and still—and 
the—the—the minister is és 

‘Heavens! He must be dying!’’ And Mrs, 
Greene was out of the room in a wink. 

‘‘Casper had also got to his feet and they 
met in the middle of the room. 

‘‘Casper!’’ she gasped. ‘‘I thought you were 
taken away from—me!’’ 





























He looked at her 











@ poor fish, they play 
him a while just for 
the fun of it. 
| Casper was. still 
flopping a month be- 
_ fore Christmas when’ 
we began the-drive for 
_¢hureh repairs. Five 
fhundred dollars was 
_ meeded to put the old 
' building in shape, and 
| somebody popped the 
' idea of raising it all 
) during the Christmas 
_ geason. So after about 
' thirty million words 
had been used up in 
arguing and discuss- 
' ing the affair, the en- 
tire congregation from 
| four-year-old = Calvin 
Coolidge Jones clear 



























and smiled. ‘‘ And yon 
didn’t want me to 
leave you quite yet?” 

‘Oh, I never, never, 
never want you to 
leave me.”’ 

They clinched, and 
we tiptoed out and 
closed the door. 





[NX THE evening, on 














} On up to ninety-eight- 
| year-old Pop Tucker, 
- Was divided into two 
teams, the Reds and 
and the Blues, and 
) each of the teams was 
| Supposed to raise two 
- hundred and fifty dollars in a month. But 
im that wasn’t the most important part of the 
thing, not by a long shot. What kept the kettle 
| boiling, and boiling hard, was the fact that the 
' losing side must put up, within a week after 
| Christmas, a roast goose dinner with all of 
the trimmings. That put the pep into the 
| whole works, at least as far as Bill and I were 
| concerned. We were Biues. 

! There is no use hoping to tell how all that 
| Money was raised. Every legal scheme for 
= prying loose a penny was given a tryout. You 
' @ouldn’t walk down the street without bump- 
» img into a food sale or a rummage sale, and 
| fyou couldn’t get home again without ‘being 
) psked to buy an apron and some home-made 
| @andy and postcards and pencils and ticket 
' €o a box social and a coat hanger and a sub- 
' scription to a. magazine and flowers for a sick 
) ‘friend and a bottle of wintergreen extract and 
a framed picture of Plymouth Rock to hang 
in the hen house. And if you bought or didn’t 
) ‘buy, you had a feeling that perhaps you were 
® deciding the fate of that roast goose. Boy! 
a strain was fierce. 

' Every one was so busy trying to do every 
) one else in a nice, pious way that they forgot 
' all about Casper and Mrs. Greene and their 
) affair. But Casper and Mrs. Greene didn’t 
- t themselves, It was a warm winter so far, 
ith no snow, so day after day they rode in 
the car and came back to her parlor to sit 
and talk. Casper had never been very much 
of a talker, but he must have gone and got vac- 
/eimated with a phonograph needle, as the say- 
















































Y Pigs | 
They met in the middle of the room. 


Puggy Bean will all sit down and stuff them- 
selves with roast goose that we gave them. 
Won't that rattle your rivets!’’ 
going to spoil my Christmas. 


It was sure 


BILL didn’t say apything. For days and 

days he had been thinking like a wind- 
mill, but his thought well was dry—something 
that has happened only once or twice since 
I have known him. We wandered: off down 
the street about as cheerful as two kids ever 
were not. It was the first stinging cold day 
of the winter, and at the corner of the park 
square we stopped to take a running slide 
on the ice where the water from the watering 
trough had run over the road. The ice was 
nice and smooth and we were getting a start 
to slide back when Casper’s car zipped around 
the corner, struck the ice sideways, spun 


clear around, hit the watering trough and, 
‘turned over. 


The next minute half a dozen men came 
from nowhere and pulled Casper and Mrs. 
Greene out of the wreck. There wasn’t a scratch 
on either of them, but they lay on the ground 
as still as death. Somehow we carried them 
across the road to Bean’s house and laid Cas- 
per on the sitting-room sofa and Mrs. Greene 
on a bed in the back bedroom. 

Casper was beginning to revive somewhat 
before we got there, and after a minute he 
opened his eyes. 

“*Speck,’’ he said, in a wabbly voice, for I 
was the first one he happened to see, ‘‘how is 
Mrs. Greene ?”’ 


our way to. the 
Christmas tree, we 
stopped in to inquire in 
for Casper. . m: 
‘‘How do I feel?” fe 
he laughed. ‘‘ Why, I tir 
am the happpiest man wi 
in the universe. But la 
look here, Bill, why wl 
did you try to fright @% in 
FRU K ALi en Alice by telling her di 
—} I was dying? of 
‘‘T didn’t tell her €) 
exactly that,’’ Bill re- di 
plied, and by the tone by 
of his voice I knew he fe 
figured he had a hen 0 
setting. \ Ce 
‘But why did you want to frighten her? fe 
I am surprised at you.’’ 8 
Bill grinned. ‘‘Weren’t you surprised in al 
her, too?”’ tl 


Casper laughed. 
T’ll say.”’ 

Bill nodded in that superior, wise way of 
his. ‘‘She didn’t realize how much she thought 
of you till I sort of let on that you were cash- 
ing in. I gave her that jolt to bring her to 
her senses. Honest, Mr. Stone, I was working 
for you all the time.’’ 

Casper stared at him. ‘‘By George!’’ hé 
eried. ‘‘T believe that you are telling 
truth. I believe I owe you more than I can 
ever pay.”’ ; 

‘‘T’ll settle for a hundred dollars,’’ Bill said, ° 
in a business voice. 

‘*What?’’ Casper stared harder. 

‘‘T mean,’’ said Bill, ‘‘that if you want 
to make a sort of thank offering for what you 
have received you could give a hundred dol 
lars to the church repair fund, and Ill take | 
it right up to the Christmas tree and have = 
it counted in tonight. That is,’’ and ill 
gave me a nudge, ‘“‘if you think Mrs. Greene 
is worth that much.’’ 

‘‘Worth it!’’ ejaculated Casper. ‘‘Say, you 
infernal boy. Worth a hundred dollars! But 
that thank offering is a good idea, I'll do it. 
And while we waited he wrote a check for 4 
hundred dollars. 4 

‘‘But what do you get out of it?’’ he asked, 
as he handed the check to Bill. 

‘*Roast goose,’’ said Bill. 


‘‘Yes, happily surprised, 
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“THE KIND OF MEN WHO FEED 


; The Cattle Feeder Is a Distinct Farm Type 


By Jay Whitson 





as a method of crop disposal and "4 
manure production first, and prof- ~ 


4 





This article, by a farmer who has been closely connected with 
the cattle feeding business all his life, is an appreciative examina- 
tion into the kind of men who go into that business. Perhaps to bal- 
ance its somewhat eulogistic tone, and to afford some comfort to 
other types of farmers, we should remind our readers of what Mr. 
Whitson omits, namely, that cattle feeders, because of their inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, are about the most difficult sort to line 
up in organized movements of any sort, particularly in the type of 
co-operation that limits, by means of contracts, their complete con- 
trol over every phase of their business, To some cattle feeders, this 
remark will be viewed as a compliment; others may look on it in a 
little different light. The particular merit of this article, however, 
is that it stresses a fact sometimes forgotten, that farmers are not 
all cut from the same block, and there are wide differences of inter- 
ests and of habits between different farm groups even in a sectiom 
like the corn belt. These differences are worth studying, for they 
must be reckoned with in any plan to get solid farm backing for 
any. modifications of the present marketing system. 





















it on the cattle a secondary consid- ~~ 
eration, had proved a fine thing 
over a period of years. 


OWEVER, under present con 
ditions, the first-class, big” 
feeder who follows the business eon-— 
sistently, with its losses and gains — 
accepted as a part of the game,” 
plays the-leading part in giving” 
the markets a supply of corn-fat- 
tened beef thruout the year. Here 
is a type of man who commonly has” 
a different and in many ways @ | 
wider outlook than corn belt farm- 4 
ers of other types. Among men | 
who specialize in dairying, grain © 
production for market, and to @ 
large degree hogs, probably the | 
largest item in success is to produce — 











ad. 
as HP rAHERE are three types of corn 
; T belt cattle feeders. First is 
» if the dyed-in-the-wool feeder 
In who handles generous numbers of 
iles steers, fattening and marketing 
i: them in several droves thruout the 
year; who gives time, study and 
can planning to this major operation 
of his farming. 
rd, Second is the man who fattens 
s one or possibly two droves, fre- 
» fe quently partly or totally of his 
7 own raising, following the same 
-’ practice year after year. This type 
n, usually feeds as a part of a definite 
ind program of soil fertility mainten- 
ance, having adopted a cattle feed- 
Irs, ing program fitted to his type of 
farm and farming; sticking to it 
hey year after year. Among this class 
are thé bulk of the baby beef pro- 
aie ducers and they furnish a very 
| high per cent of the high-quality, 
id well-finished cattle marketed, 
‘ou The third type is the ‘‘in-and-outer.’’ We 
to all know him or of him, ‘‘In’’ after some of 
' his neighbors have made a handsome profit on 
oF droves, and ‘‘out’’ in the pocketbook all too 
to often. Somehow, this type generally always 
hankers after a quick turn-over and likes big 
nd steers. There is often a ‘‘killing’’ involved, 
nd but not the kind the in-and-outer was looking 
for. Not only does this type of feeder hurt 
himself commonly, but often he injures feeders 
on of the other types by making more emphatic 
he the ‘“downs’’ and ‘‘ups’’ in this game. 
we There should be a place for the in-and-outer 
re in this business, following the markets and 
making a real study of all the conditions af- 
ie fecting the trade and getting in at the right 
I time. I know one such feeder in western Iowa, 
an who owns and operates nearly a section of 
ut land. He feeds a drove of 200 head or more 
ly when he does feed. He has fed eight such droves 
it- in the last nine years, feeding none at all three 
er different years. One drove lost him a ‘‘hatful 
of money’’ as he expressed it, and one broke 
er even. The other six made real money—two 
e- droves making over $40 per head profit. And 
ne by way of present plans this careful student of 
ne feeding has nothing on feed now, The last of 
on October he purchased 300 choice sand-hill heavy 
calves that will be wintered onal- , se 
f falfa, corn stalk pasture, silage and | > 
a little grain and put on full feed | — 
in about April and marketed late in [& 
the’ summer of 1926. | ¢ 
i, Just a mile away is an in-and- (BBY 
outer of the wrong type. He thinks [ig 
if he can make money if ‘‘W.J.’’ does, i» 
it following the cattle feeding busi- | 
1- ness. When W. J. makes money 
0 on a drove, he gets restless and usu- 
g ally rushes to Omaha. He has had 
one fairly profitable drove in nine 
€ years, and steers marketed January, 
Q 1925, were not very unprofitable. 
i The other-droves lost him heavily. 
And by way of present plans he will 
, have a lot of heavy steers to market 
tween Christmas and March 1, 
Without real thoughtful reasons, I 
t fear, for the state of the cattle mar- 
1 ket at that time. A large nwnber 
. of men who do not feed regularly 
~ put in droves of heavy and medium 
Weight steers the past few months, a 
The second type mentioned, the 
small feeder who regularly feeds as a part of 


Wing his own grain and roughage and building 
Up crop yields and maintaining a safe and sane 
80il fertility program is probably the ideal 
type of feeder from this point of view. 






” 


Such a feeder is Roy Schuttloefel, Pottawat- 
tamie county, Iowa, who operates 320 acres 
=n Majors in pork production. He maintains a 
tding herd of 25 to 30 beef Shorthorn cows. 





to 





They utilize the rough feed, pasture and a por- 
tion of the legume hay necessary in a sane crop 
rotation system. The calves are fattened and 
marketed as baby beef under eighteen months 
of age. For three years in suecession, 1921- 
22-23, he topped the Omaha market with every 
calf raised, in the drove and none cut out at a 
lower price. 

Such a feeder was Dan Fuller, of central 
Illinois, who had grown old following the same 
type of feeding, For thirty-eight years he had 
fattened a drove of two ears of cattle of handy 
weights that he marketed during the month of 
June, at Chicago. I have not seen Mr. Fuller 
since 1920, but if he has not moved to ‘‘town, 
heaven or California,’’ I reckon he is still buy- 
ing a drove of about 650 pound steers of good 
quality in November, cleaning up the stalks 
and putting them in the yard about January 1 
and making his annual stockyards visit in June. 

Such feeders are the ‘‘ Warren boys,’’ as they 
were known, who farmed in eastern Indiana. 
Each fall the four brothers sent an order for 
feeders to St. Louis or Kansas City. These 
steers used up the corn fodder, silage and elo- 
ver hay and were marketed the next spring 
after a short grain feeding. It happened to be 
my fortune to call upon them the day the an- 

























as economically as possible. Only 
in a limited way can they modify ~ 
of operations during the course of ~ 


oS 


their plan 
a year. 
But the cattle feeder can change his plan of 
feeding even after the cattle are in the feed — 
lot, to meet changed conditions. To those who 7 
survive and prosper, fattening cattle as a major 
enterprise requires a constant touch with the ~ 
market, both in regard to cattle available for 
feeding and in regard to fat cattle. a 
This has brought about the elimination of) | 
many from the business. Those staying with if) 7 
are generally finding safety in numbers—nob 
as the typical big feeder of a generation or more ~~ 
ago did, when he fattened one big drove of ~ 
long-fed big steers, but in feeding several 
droves thruout the year, of varying size, quale” > 
ity and degree of finish when marketed. “That 
is, this speculative farm enterprise is being 4 
made comparatively safe and profitable by spe- 
cialization in it. Such a business needs men 
who grow not unduly discouraged by a loss oF | 
two, but keep on with a diversified kind of % 
feeding business. On the other hand, large 
profits on a single drove must not turn his” 
head. If it does, nine times out of ten the farm” 7 
will have a new operator in a few years. Very” © 
likely he’ll be a pessimist about cattle feeding, 
and sell off the stored-up fertility. 
Men who succeed in this business” > 


~~. 
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nual supply of feeders arrived from Kansas 
City, some years ago. They had been purchased 
by a commission man on their order. The draft 
and purchase slip had not yet arrived. I found 
to my surprise that they had no definite idea 
what the steers cost. Anywhere from $6 to $8.50 
per ewt. was the opinion among the four pur- 
chasers. They made no pretense of following 
the trend of prices, either of feeders or of fat 
cattle. Yet cattle feeding as they practiced it— 



























—thru their buying and selling ¢on= ~ 
tacts with stockyards people and | 
other feeders at the great markets—" © 
gain ideas and experiences that™ | 
broaden their understanding of the ~ 
varying conditions surrounding ¢at-" | 
tle feeding and marketing. They aré = 
generally open-minded and eager t@ 4 
learn how others feed. But they take 
less kindly to direct advice and sug=)~ 
gestions on their own problems than” 
some other kinds of farmers. 





It IS well that these men do theirs 
own sifting and culling from >” 
among the experiences of others, 
Practically no two feeders have ex) 
actly the same problem. To succeed ™ 
there should be careful adaptation 
of cattle, as to size, quality, eondiee 
tion and time of purchase, to they® 
farm, feed and marketing plans, TO 
succeed requires independent think-" 
ing and planning and a willingnes 
and desire to back his own best judg= 
ment. Whenever two or three cattle feeders 4 
are gathered together, the business nearest 10> 
their hearts soon comes up for diseussion—neh | 
for idle boasting or ‘‘crabbing’’ about the losses 
es sustained, but to learn from the experienee) 
of others. Beh 
Cattle feeders must be real optimists to suéeyy 
ceed, for the alternate periods of loss and profit) 
may be very close together. At, least, they musty 
(Coneluded on page 28), 
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WHEAT POOL THAT FAILED 


What Happened to the Northwest Wheat Growers, and Why 








Sometimes failures are as instructive as suc- 
cesses. Mr. F. L, Ballard, in the following ar- 
ticle, tells some of the causes of the failure of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers. It is possible 
that he fails to stress one factor vigorously 
enough. The sales management of the associa- 
tion was somewhat less than efficient according 
to competent observers. Getting a good sales 
manager is a hard job; even the successful Ok- 
fahoma pool, described in the article on the page 
opposite, made a bobble or two before it got a 
> first-class man. Not enough of the wheat of 
the territory affected was controlled; the loyal 
members got tired of providing competition to 
boost prices to non-members, at no cost to the 
non-members. It needed local groups to act as 
| educational agencies and to enable the indi- 
Vidual member to feel he was particpating in 
‘control. The pool failed; it is worth while to 
- find out why.—Editor. 


Adige 


ET tin Northwest Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion started out in 1921 on an ambitious 
' plan to pool and market co-operatively 
_ the wheat grown in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
- and Montana. The Sapiro contract, extending 
| Bix years, was considered the backbone of this 
) association, which was a central. sales agency 
Belling wheat for several state associations that 
) Were organized as separate units with their own 
"officers and offices, but hinged on the com- 
| modity contract plan in every instance. 

All seemed to progress well at first, and the 
Outlook was very promising. The main office 
was at Portland. Branch offices were located in 
| Spokane, Seattle, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
‘London. An extensive statistical division had 
‘gonnections with Australia, England, Canada 
‘nd South America. Sales were made thru 
Special representatives in London and the first 
go of wheat sold in any European market 
the American farmers themselves was 
ipped out by this organization, it ‘is said. 
heat of the 1923 crop was sold in Hull, Liver- 
bl and London, Glasgow, Antwerp, Rotter- 
im, and in Japan, China and Mexico. 
Expenses of the state association and the sell- 
agency were met by deduction from each 
ashel of grain. Ample loans for financing 
® made thru local banks and thru the War 
nee Corporation. The favorable attitude 
the Oregon banks made it unnecessary for 
Oregon association to borrow outside the 
e. 

he districts in which the membership was 
feermited were largely specialized wheat grow- 
ng districts where dry farming under the sum- 
ier fallow system was a general practice. On 
most of these dry land farms wheat is the only 




















crop. Often there is not even space allotted to 


a garden. These wheat producing areas lie 
mostly in the Columbia river basin in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and in the famous Palouse 
couniry in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho. In production per acre and average as- 
surance of crop, these are as good wheat lands 
as may be found. The farming plan involves 


- great outfits of combine harvesters, fleets of 


tractors, hundreds of horses, and very fre- 
quently farms of ten thousand aeres and more. 

Organizers combed these regions, and thirty 
million bushels were said to be contracted in 
1921. Much of this later had to be mortgaged 
by the farmers, however, and was then released 
from contract. Around fifteen million bushels 
was the maximum handled. 


HE plan didn’t work. During the summer 

of 1924, first the Washington state associa- 
tion and then the Oregon state association voted 
to suspend business. The Idaho association had 
long since gone by the board. The resolution 
adopted by the Oregon association at the time 
of suspending was as follows: 

‘* Whereas, after a careful survey of the Ore- 
gon wheat area having been made it has been 
ascertained that the 1924 wheat crop is less than 
50 per cent of normal, and statistics obtained 
indicate that the entire wheat crop of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada is far below normal, which 
will materially reduce the exportable surplus, 
thereby raising the general price level; and, 

‘‘Whereas, we believe, in order to obtain 
greater benefits thru the association, a larger 
percentage of growers should participate, and, 
inorder to afford an opportunity to secure said 
increase in membership; therefore, be it 

**Resolved, that the Oregon Co-operative 
Grain Growers hereby temporarily suspend op- 
erations until such time as its board of directors 
feels that it would be to the best interests of its 
membership to resume operation.”’ 

‘This is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that the association is going to disband or dis- 
incorporate,’’ the statement continued. ‘‘It 
merely means temporary suspension for at least 
the 1924 crop. The grower is therefore free to 
market his 1924 crop himself, selling it at any 
time he pleases and to anyone to whom he wish- 
es to sell it. The board of directors will, some 
time during the fall or winter, notify you as to 
their plans regarding the 1925 erop.’’ 

The real facts appear to point to the opinion, 
however, that this plan of wheat marketing will 
not be revived in this region in many years. In 
a nutshell, the farmers were unable to handle 
grain on the close margin now prevalent in the 
grain trade of the Pacific northwest. 




































































While the farmers’ association was meeting : a th 
the many buffets encountered, a large number 4 al 
of smaller grain handling concerns and one la 
large middle-west company, which entered the fo 
Portland field, fared even worse and were more he 
quickly forced out of business. In the years Me it 
following the war, and up to the present time Ses 
the best authority indicates that close competi. hi 
tion has prevailed in the grain trade, and the hi 
farmers who organized the wheat marketing as. { 
sociation, believing there were combinations si 
and understandings in the trade, which resulted ec 
in wide profits to the dealers, have had oppor. hi 
tunity to learn that such was not the case, in , 0 
the past few years, at least. aa" 
WHETHER or not such a condition existed * 

prior to the war is a question, but it is el 
well known that the profits in the grain trade be 
were much larger in those years. The market- 
ing association seemed to have good outlets, en. 
tering the exporting field after the first year 
and also selling directly to local mills. Direet 
sales were made also to some foreign mills. But tl 
still competition could not be met successfully, ti 
and dissatisfaction soon became rife among the ge 
growers, apparently because returns for wheat m 
were less than they expected, and also because 
of the long wait necessary for the closing of fe 
pools and the completion of settlements. bi 

Liberal advances were made in the Oregon fi 
association. The advances were 75 per cent of Ww 
the Portland bid price for the day in question, Ww 
being made upon presentation of warehouse re te 
ceipts. This advance was made after deduction 
of freight charges, handling charges and mix-— Ww 
ture discounts. Opposition to the plan was keen w 
at county points, particularly in specialized o! 
wheat districts where the business of the banks a 
and mereantile establishments was adjusted on W 
the basis of settlement of accounts in the weeks k 
immediately following wheat harvest when the ti 
wheat sales were mainly completed under the 
former method of grain handling. be 

Growers in large numbers escaped the bind- m 
ing clauses of the contract by mortgaging their e 
crops to local banks and others. It is an unques- b 
tionable fact that in many cases organizers for b 
the association greatly over-sold its possibilities fT 
in signing members to contracts. a 

In the first half of 1923, the Washington as- ir 
sociation held a referendum vote on the ques p 
tion of disbanding. Approximately two-thirds tl 
of those who voted favored continuing. But A 
before the vote was taken the association ex- 
pelled all members who were not actually de- rr 
livering wheat. This eliminated approximate- 0 
ly 1,500 members, or more than half the total r 
enrollment, including, of course, the dissatisfied a= 
faction. r 

The leaders in the co-operative marketing v 
movement attribute the fact that the grain trade h 
in the Pacific northwest has been operating on fr oy 
a narrow margin, and in many instances with- ¢ 
out profit, to the point that the dealers were te 
fighting the co-operative movement, statimg f 
that ‘‘there are today only about half as many a 
commission men and brokers in the Pacific coast v 
grain trade as there were in 1920, due to the ti 
fact that the elimination of the spreads that a 
used to exist between country prices and tef- -_ 
minal prices has left no room for the broker t0 4 
operate. Whether or not this condition is really ( 
due to a fight on the association or to other com 
ditions is an open question. There is no ques 8 
tion, however, about the narrow margin. e 

tl 

T A PUBLIC meeting early in 1924, W. L. ‘ 

Thompson, first vice-president of the First t 
National Bank of Portland, stated that, of the t 
three leading grain companies operating ™ t 
Portland during the 1922-23 season, one made t 
approximately $30,000, oue broke even and one @ 
lost abont $30,000, and that the firm whieh . 
made $30,000 made less than one-tenth of a cent g 
per bushel on operations. oa b 

When the Northwest association was orgaie | is 

b 






ized, the wheat growers (Concluded on page“ 
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The Oklahoma pool started a year later than 


ME the Northwest pool, but it is still going. This 
© me article by J. Paul Gleason, a member of the Ok- 
le ' Jghoma organization, tells some of the reasons 
¢ @ for its success. Mr. Gleason’s cheers are per- 
¢ Mf haps a bit too loud; the Oklahoma pool has had 
; HP its ups and downs, tho his article hardly indi- 
e, | «gates it. Yet-it has pulled thru; its membership 
i. @® has increased from year to year; the volume 
le ' handled has increased. It has got better prices 
S - ‘for its members than the average received out- 
IS side the pool. Despite failures like that record- 
d ' ed on the page opposite, the pooling movement 
y | has made great gains, and the experience of the 
n ' Oklahoma association is somewhat typical of the 


better managed pools, Corn belt men should be 
especially interested in the paragraphs that tell 





d F - of the relationship between the pool and farm- 
is ers’ elevators. It is a relationship that seems to 
e be profitable to both.—Editor. 

t- ’ 

I- ACK in 1921, the wheat fluctuations didn’t 
r B please Oklahoma wheat farmers. They were 


in a mood to organize—so some 250 of 


t | them met in Enid and perfected an organiza- 
f tion committee. This committee took upon it- 
e self to organize other wheat growers into a 
it - marketing organization. 

e Five thousand members were necessary .be- 
f | ffore the organization could function as a real 


business organization. It was a big job, but the 
farmers realized that it must be done—and it 
was done! It was a glad day for these men 
when the marketing offices were actually es- 
tablished in Enid, in June, 1922. 

And here is where Oklahoma has succeeded 
where others have failed. Oklahoma farmers 
were smart enough to admit they were ignorant 
of the markets. They were smart enough to 
admit that trained grain men knew more about 
wheat marketing than they who produced it 
knew. So they tried to secure the very best 
trained men they could get. 

Who should define the policies that were to 
be followed; what should be the voice of the 
members? This was easy. The state was divid- 
j ed into ten districts with a like number of mem- 
; bers in each district. These members selected 
; by sealed ballot their representative, a director. 
; The president of the state board of agriculture 

appointed a publie director to safeguard the 
interests of the consuming public. These com- 
prise the board of directors of 


eee 
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—AND ONE THAT HAS SUCCEEDED 


The Oklahoma Pool Leads in Volume of Wheat Handled 


wrong when the market fluctuated 10 cents in a 
single day. The wheat market still fluctuates. 
It will not stop until the organizations of farm- 
ers themselves so control the flow of wheat to 
American markets that the supply just equals 
the domestic consumption. Dumping wheat on 
the market at harvest time breaks the market. 

In principle and technical operation, practi- 
cally all co-operative marketing organizations 
operate on the same plan. Approximately 60 
per cent of the crop’s market value is advanced 
to the grower at the time of delivery, Addi- 
tional ‘‘dividends’’ or payments are made thru- 
out the year as the product is sold and the 
money accumulated with which to make such 
payments. 


HEN the farmer delivers his wheat to the 

pool he gets a draft for approximately 
60 per cent of the market price. He delivers to 
an elevator which has been selected by himself 
and the other members in the community. The 
elevator is paid a handling charge for each 
bushel of wheat it handles for the association. 
The average handling charge in Oklahoma is 3 
cents a bushel. In many instances, the farmers 
own their own elevator, charge themselves so 
much for handling their own wheat, and then 
declare a dividend. Many farmers’ elevators 
have been paid for in this manner. 

Three additional payments are made to mem- 
bers in addition to the first one. As the wheat, 
is sold and money accumulates in the treasury, 
the ‘‘dividends’’ are made. The second pay- 
ment usually is made in November, the third in 
Merch and the fourth and last just before har- 
vest time. 

Members of the Oklahoma wheat pool are in- 
sured of one thing—the average price for the 


year. The wheat is sold over a period of months ° 


—thus, the average price. This average price 
proposition is more than one thinks at first 
glance. Statistics gathered from the country 
elevators over a period of years show that 50 
per cent of the wheat growers have received the 
low price of the season for their wheat crop. 
Dumping at harvest time caused that. 

The same figures show that 82 per cent of 
the farmers get below the average market price 
for the year. Only 16 per cent get the average 
price or slightly above, while only 2 per cent of 
all farmers in the state are successful in mar- 












































keting their wheat while the market is at its” 
peak. This shows two things: That farm 
who are able to hold their crop are poor g nes 
ers, and that those who are forced to s 
taken advantage of by being paid a price below 
the year’s average. Efficient co-operative mare ~ 
keting has eliminated this in Oklahoma, When ~ 
the farmer turns his wheat to the pool he knows _ 
that he will not receive the top nor the low 
price, but the real average. 

Figures that have been compiled by disinters 
ested parties on last year’s wheat crop in 
homa show that pool members profited by mare 
keting co-operatively. The figures are frontal 
twenty-five elevators scattered over Seventeen © 
wheat producing counties, so as to give an a= 
curate state average. Some of the elevators — 
were located at highly competitive points. 

The figures show that non-members received 
an average of $1.104 per bushel. Members re | . 
ceived an average of $1.185. Thus member 
profited 8.1 cents on each bushel they pooled) 
Had all the wheat in Oklahoma been pooled, the 
farmers would have received $6,048,810 more _ 
than they did receive. 

Co-operative marketing associations operate — 
on borrowed money. This money is obtained — 
from the government and private banks. There 
is no capital stock in the organization. The 
sells direct to the big and little mills of thot 
country. It sells wheat direct to foreign mills ~ 
thru exporters. Both of these different types” 
of buyer eliminate a large number of middle- ~ 
men. The Oklahoma association does not con — 
tend that all middlemen are unnecessary, 
the farmer believes that if the grain dealer and ~ 
broker can handle his wheat and make a Pee 4 
why, then, can’t he handle his own wheat 
his own organization and retain that profit? 


RACTICALLY all of the wheat is sold direeea 
to the millers. The biggest mills in the Unit. 
ed States are listed as customers of the Okla — 
homa association. Lately, a few of the la : 
cereal manufacturers have been listed. Mills 
are pleased with the association because the 
know that they can get the quality and quantify 
of wheat when they want it. Mills realize t 
they are dealing with a business organization. | 
built on service and fair dealing. 
Some wheat is exported thru exporters, the 
association selling thaf (Concluded on page we ) 


me 





the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ 
Association. 

Essentially these directors 
must first be actual producers 
of wheat. Why? Because these 
men must have wheat in the pool 
which causes them*to adhere to 
rigid economy in operation, for 
what happens to their wheat 
happens to the wheat of all the 
members. It is a good principle, 
for the directors’ first motive is 
to get as much money as possible 
for the wheat. These directors 
are not paid anything for their 
work with the éxception of ac- 
tual expenses to board meetings 
and a small per diem while actu- 
ally on duty. 





Co- -OPERATIVE wheat mar- 

keting in Oklahoma was 
started because of economic ne- 
cessity. The farmers realized 
that something was radically 
wrong with the speculative sys- 
tem of marketing the produet 
they individually “produced, and 
they also realized that the dis- 
tanee between the producer and 
consumer was too great and that 
& number of middlemen were 
Retting the profits which justly 
longed to them. They real- 
» too, that something was 
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J OR five years I have known Jones by cor- 
% F respondence. From time to time he has 
sent me different inbred strains of corn 
to experiment with. Twice I have met him for 
short periods of time in the middle-west. Last 
summer I had the pleasure of being shown the 
' Connecticut corn plots by Jones. 
At first thought, it seems like a joke for 
an lowa man to go to Connecticut to learn 
about corn, for the whole state only raises 
about as much corn as one good Iowa county. 
But it accidentally happened that there were 
men at the Connecticut station who had more 
uine curiosity about corn than our people 
im the corn belt. East started the thing off in 
1905, and Jones has kept it going during the 
past eight or nine years. 

Jones first showed me the old C 1-6, which 
9s a strain of Leaming that has been inbred 
for nineteen years. I have grown this sort of 
' ¢orn myself for five years under Iowa condi- 
tions and have made hundreds of erosses with 
it, some of which have done exceptionally well. 
Unfortunately, it is such a weak grower in its 
pure form under Iowa conditions that I have 
just about concluded to discontinue growing 
' tt, im spite of the excellent results obtained 
with it in crosses. It was with much interest; 
therefore, that I noted its fairly good growth 
on the thin, clayey, rocky soil of Connecticut 
after it had been reinforced with heavy ap- 
plications of commercial fertilizer and barn- 
yard manure. Near the inbred C 1-6 were 

erosses of the € 1-6 with other strains which 

were growing with extraordinary hybrid vigor. 
On the side, Jones has been working with a 

Mr. Carter, of Clinton, Connecticut, who has 

been selling a combination 6f © 1-6 with three 

other sorts, to dairymen for silage purposes, all 
_ over the New England states. In growing and 
selling this hybrid corn on a commercial seale, 
anumber of difficulties have been encountered. 
In the first place, the different sorts have to 
' be planted by a man who knows his business; 
im the second place, the detasseling must be 
| done with the greatest of care, and in the third 
place the corn must be harvested in such a 
» manner that there is no mixing between the 
half of the field which is crossbred and the 
- half which is really inbred, because it is car- 
ried on the plants which have furnished the 

en. Detasseling must be done every other 
+ for about five times, which means that it 
; about twenty hours of man labor to de- 
Yel an acre of corn. 


































































' TOR years Jones has been thinking how nice 
it would be if he could find an inbred that 
| produced ears but no pollen in the tassel. Of 
course, on the face of it, this appears to be an 
‘impossibility, because any sort which has no 
| pollen must necessarily die out in its pure form. 
» But last spring, he stumbled onto a thing which 
| seems almost to be miraculous. Jones himself 
) gays it is almost too good to be true—in fact, 
" @8 a good scientist, he won’t believe it is true 
until he has carefully studied the matter for 
| Several years. His discovery is as follows: 

| Absence of pollen in the tassel is associated 








_of detasseling. 


' SEED CORN FROM CROSSED INBREDS 


A Visit With D. F. Jones at the Connecticut Experiment Station 


Bou 1. A. Wallace 





Crosses of inbred corn of good yielding 
power will outyield the best strains select- 
ed in the old way. This has been proved 
by experiments in a number of states east 
and west. The problem now is to work out 
a practical way of getting the benefits of 
this increased yielding power to the farm- 
er. An attempt has been made along this 
line in Connecticut. Doubtless plans of a 
similar sort will be followed here in the 
corn belt as farmers become more familiar 
with the merits of crosses of inbreds. In 
this article, Mr. Waliace, himself a pioneer 
in this type of corn breeding, tells of some 
new possibilities uncovered at the Connect- 
icut station. 











with white kernels. He crossed the ears of a 
white kerneled sort which had no pollen with 
a yellow sort, and then inbred the cross and 
planted the white and yellow seeds in separate 
rows side by side. I looked at the row which 
had been planted with white kernels and could 
see that most of the tassels put forth no an- 
thers whatever, and that what few anthers 
were produced had no pollen grains in them. 
The row which had been planted with yellow 
kernels from the same ear had plants, all of 
which had good tassels. 

Now if this thing continues to work out in 
the same manner time after time as the ex- 
periment is repeated, it means that a way has 
finally been discovered of avoiding the labor 
This sterile tassel factor can 
be introduced into any variety of corn which 
we want to use as a mother parent, altho it 
may require several years to make the trans- 
fer in such a way that our mother parent is 
not otherwise disturbed. The result will be 
that there will be two forms of the mother par- 
ent, one of which is used solely for crossing 
purposes, and which is white kerneled and 
sterile tasseled, and the other of which is used 
only for the purpose of continuing the pure 
strain, which is yellow kerneled and good tas- 
seled. This last form; however, will continu- 
ally be throwing the white kernels which we 
know will give sterile tasseled plants. 

This all sounds terribly complicated, but 
if it works out as I think it will, it will eventu- 
ally have a considerable lot. of practical signifi- 
cance to corn breeders who are using the meth- 
od of crossing inbred strains. The biggest 
handicap will be that the hybrid, high yield- 
ing seed which the farmer plants, while itself 
of a uniform light yellow color, will produce 
ears with one-fourth white and three-fourths 
yellow kernels, Of course this will be all right 
for feeding, but will sell as mixed corn’. 


ALSO learned from Jones that Carter had 
other difficulties in. making a commercial 
success of the selling of crossed inbred seed 
corn. It seems that some of the farmers of 
New England ean’t believe that new seed must 





be bought fresh each year, and so they save : 
their own open-field pollinated seed. This | 
seed grows fairly well, and to the eye it looky — 


almost as good the second year as the first 
year, but when it comes to a question of yie 
it actually produces ten to fifteen bushels 
acre less, as Jones has proved by careful tests, 


Nevertheless, a number of New England dairy . 


farmers have finally learned that it is neces. 
sary to have fresh seed each year, and they buy 
‘their crossed inbred seed corn from Carter and 
are getting splendid results. Others are mak. 
ing the cross for themselves, Jones furnishing 
them with seed of two single crosses. 

Jones and I drove out to see one of these 
farmers in early August and found that his 


corn was just beginning to tassel, but he had 
not yet started to detassel every other row,” 


He had forgotten that it was necessary. How. 
ever, scarcely any silks were yet showing, and 
the farmer declared his intention of getting in 
right away to pull tassels. He had bought seed 
of Carter the year before, and it had done so 
well for him that he wanted to produce just as 
good seed for himself. 


(CORN means so much more to us in the corn 
belt than it does to the New England farm. 
ers that I am hopeful our farmers will be easy 
to educate to the use of the new seed corn which 
I believe will be all the rage ten years hence. 
Besides the work that he is doing with field 
corn, Jones is also developing special inbred 
strains of sweet corn, which will some day 
be of much importance to the canners of sweet 
corn. It is possible by crossing two inbreds 
to secure a remarkable uniformity of ripening, 
and this is a very important thing to the corn 


grower who grows corn for the canning factory. | 


Jones showed me some freak crosses which 
are impressive but are of no practical use. 
For instance, in one row was a dwarf variety 
of corn growing about a foot high, and in 
another row was another dwarf variety about 
eighteen inches in height. The cross of these 
two dwarfs, growing in still another row, was 
fine, vigorous corn. The ways of heredity are 
truly mysterious, but such scientific workers 
as Jones are now getting a clew to the manner 
in which many hereditary freaks perform. 

Some of this knowledge may be useless from 
a practical point of view, but some of the 
things which now appear to be most useless 
may eventually be responsible for unusual de- 
velopments, If we want to make unusual prog- 
ress in the scientific world, it would seem to 
be necessary to let the scientists follow their 
idle curiosity to the full without expecting 
practical results immediately. 

It requires all classes of men to make scien- 
tists. Some, like John Evvard, of Ames, are 
of the dynamic, forceful type. Jones, of the 
Connecticut station, is the opposite, being pos 
sessed of extreme quietness and reserve. Un- 
der no conditions whatever will he let his 
enthusiasm get the better of him. And yet, 
in the long run, Jones may be as responsible in 
an indirect way as Evvard in a direct way, for 
increasing Iowa’s wealth. 
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ville was sure excited. Here was the great- 
est show the town had yet attempted almost 


ik WAS two days before Christmas. Pikes- 


‘yeady to be pulled off, and Uncle Tim Ander- 
gon laid up with rheumatism! 


Not that the 
rheumatism was anything unusual for Uncle 


Ting but Uncle Tim’s condition was casting a 


gloom over the town like someone had died. 
And it was all because Uncle Tim decided to 
butcher. Seems like you never could tell what 


' the old codger was going to do next. 


Just what could be done about the matter 


' was common conversation whenever any two 


ple of the town happened to meet. It was 
gure that unless Uncle Tim could be cured the 
show was bound to go flat. For what was a 
Christmas party of any kind with Uncle Tim 
absent. For twenty years, Uncle Tim and his 
fiddle had been the main attraction at all Pikes- 
ville holiday celebrations and 
altho the present one had been 
labeled a pageant by Mrs. J. 
Henry Buck, leader of the Wo- 
men’s Club, yet every one who 
had a ticket talked about it as 
the Christmas entertainment, 
and before they were thru they 
brought in Unele Tim and his 
funny way of being Santa 
Claus. 

You see, Uncle Tim was just 
naturally an accurate picture 
of the genial saint. He had the 
physique and he had the whis- 
kers, and as far as we were able 
to figure up he had the chuckle 
also, Besides, he had his fid- 
dle, and Pikesville’s Santa al- 
ways ended up his visit by 
pulling his own fiddle out of 
the bag of gifts and favoring 
the assembly with some real 
old-time musie. Just as Santa’s 
regular visit was expected in 
Pikesville, so was Uncle Tim’s 
fiddling. And it was no won- 
der the town was upset. Here 
was the swellest show the folks 
ever planned in danger of be- 
ing ruined just because Unele 
Tim decided at the last minute 
to butcher, and then contracted 
rheumatism as a result. Plainly 
things were in a bad way. 

But we hadn’t counted on 
Sam Brady, ‘‘live wire secre- 
tary of the Commercial Club,’’ 
as he was referred to in the 
Weekly Sun. Sam was always 
on the job, and when he heard 
about Uncle Tim’s troubles, 
Sam decided to act. That act 
almost spoiled it all. 














‘THE pageant, picturing in 
tableau form the origin of 
Christmas, in fact and fancy, 
Was the idea of Mrs. J. Henry 
Buck. It was Mrs. Buck who wrote the pageant 
and it was Mrs. Buck who picked the cast to 
put the pageant on. That is, she picked all but 
one of the cast, and common consent of the 
town’s population just naturally picked Uncle 
im. To have chosen another Santa Claus 
Would have been the cause for a number of 
crimes. But Mrs. Buck wasn’t just exactly 
Sold on Uncle Tim. She didn’t think fiddling 
had anything to do with her pageant, but after 
# weak protest she included the old man in the 
cast, and rehearsals started. It was agreed that 
the old man, who lived several miles out in the 
Country, would not be needed until the last 
three days, as he merely appeared in the closing 


_ of the pageant. Sam Brady volunteered 


g0 out and bring Uncle Tim in for his part 
. the show rehearsals and take him home. 
mele Tim agreed to this, and altho he was 


bs eighty-seven, he just had to take part. 


TIM ANDERSON, SANTA CLAUS. __ 


The Pikesville Bees Help Make a Merry Christmas 


By W. E. Drips 


So Pikesville’s greatest and most elaborate 
entertainment was under way. Every house in 
town was the scene of a lot of sewing on gaily- 
colored cheesecloth and paper cambrie. Mrs. 
Buck guaranteed the ticket sale by including 
at least one youngster from a home in the pag- 
eant. In order to get the country folks, she inyit- 
ed the Richards ‘‘twins’’ to participate. This, 
too, was a smart move, for these two girls, nine 
and eleven, were considered the cleverest enter- 
tainers in our county and were always in de- 
mand to speak and sing. Mrs. Buck, as long as 
she had to have Uncle Tim in the cast, had de- 
cided to put these two girls on with the old man 
in the closing scene and let them do a little skit 
while Unele Tim fiddled. They had a really 
clever act, and might have made a big hit if 
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Uncle Tim sure looked the part. of Santa Claus 


they had been given a chance. Luck was against 
them. 


UN CLE TIM appeared for the first rehearsal 

as scheduled. Sam Brady took him home, 
and on the way out Sam learned that Uncle 
Tim would butcher next morning. ‘‘Just got 
to do it, Sammy,’’ Uncle Tim remarked. ‘‘ That 
old hog will make the finest sausage in this 
county. Nothin’ like a lot of sausage for Christ- 
mas morning breakfast. Why, I ain’t missed a 
meal of sausage on Christmas for nigh onto 
fifty years. 

Somehow Sam began to feel things were tak- 
ing a bad turn. 

The next afternoon, just one day before the 
big pageant was to be staged and just before 
the big dress rehearsal, when most of the par- 
ents of the children taking part came to view 
the show, so they could tell the neighbors how 








clever the youngsters were, Sam decided + 
ought to go after Uncle Tim kind of early. Be 
was anxious to know how the butchering 3 
come out. a 

Sam sure was blue when he started out for ~ 
Pikesville—without Uncle Tim. The butchering ~ 
had gone off pretty well. A rope had parted i 
the hog had given Uncle Tim and the Terril © 
boys a bit of extra work in scalding it. What 
was worse, Uncle Tim had gotten a trifle wet. ~| 
When Sam had called, the old man was already | 
complainng of his ‘‘rheumatics’’ coming back, ~ 
and he guessed he better stay home that night 
and rest up. Sam agreed, and also agreed to — 
come out early the next morning to see how the ~ 
aged star was progressing. = 

So the rehearsal went off as well as could be | 
expected without Uncle Tim. But gloom kind ¥ 
of settled over the town, for Uncle Tim was 
missed. Early next morping © 
Sam drove out to Anderson's, fj 
farm. It was so cold he froze ~ 
his Ford on the way, and this 
didn’t help matters either, He™ 
surely was disheartened when | 
he found the old fiddler alf™ 
wrapped up sitting before the © 
stove. S 

‘‘Tain’t no use, Sammy,” ~ 
Uncle Tim grunted. ‘‘Only one ~ 
way to cure this rheumaties, } 
and that’s with bees, and there § 
ain’t none out this kind of @ 
day. Them wimmen will have ~ 
to git someone else.’’ | 
























































OW Sam wasn’t the>kind~ 
that quit that easy. He 
made up his mind Uncle Tim 
was to be cured, so he told the 
venerable Santa to keep warm 
and he would be back in a little 
while. - 
So Sam thawed out the Ford ~ 
and drove ten miles over te 
Jepson’s, and finally argued 
the folks into bringing up @ 
hive of bees from the basement — 
and thawing them out. After™ 
a strenuous morning, Sam fie 
nally returned with a box of © 
the bees, carefully wrapped im # 
warm flannel, and after taking } 
a few stings himself he man-# 
aged to treat Uncle Tim for the @ 
rheumatism in Unele Tim's” 
style. The cure was good, too, ¥ 
for almost right away Unele” 
Tim felt better. a3 
Sam wasn’t going to lose all {) 


his efforts, either. He got busy 
and helped grind out sausage,” 
and the Christmas supply was} 
soon ready. Late that after= 
noon, he triumphantly drove® 
into Pikesville with the star of) 
the evening’s entertainment, 
his fiddle and the remainder of 
his rheumatism remedy, all wrapped very care = 
fully and protected from the weather- 5p 
Word soon got around that Uncle Tim would | 
be in the show, and it just.turned gloom imte 
joy. Seven o’clock came and with it the mob) 
of spectators, The pageant wasn’t billed till 
seven-thirty, but long before that the opera” 
house was filled to the limit. Extra chairs were | 
brought over from the Smith Furniture and” 
Undertaking Parlors, and even then folks were: 
compelled to stand. When the orchestra arrived: 
they had to fairly fight their way thru ; 
crowd to get up front. The big drum had to be 
passed down from the stage, and when the eur | 
tain was parted, gaily garbed youngsters coul@: 
be seen peeking out and waving at parents. 
Because I had promised to bring over my 
eutter for the final scene, and because 1 
such a hard time getting it onto the stage 
the back door, I was compelled to stay t 
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faze, and it was lucky I did after what hap- 
ened. I might have been killed otherwise. 
“Well, just a little before seven-thirty here 
me Sam Brady, smiling as best he could with 
bump on his chin from a forced treatment he 
d taken while applying the bees to Uncle 
‘Tim. With him was the star. 

~ 1 got the old boy a chair and inquired anx- 
| iously after his health. 

* **Never felt better, Bill,’’ he says. ‘‘Sammy 
') sure used his head. There’s nothing like bees 
‘to get rid of the rheumatics quick, Why, this 
morning I couldn’t move them fingers. Now 
Took at ’em. Sammy, where’s that fiddle?’ 
Sam explained how the fiddle was to be put 
' | im the bottom of the bag. After Uncle Tim as 
|) Santa had given out a lot of small sacks of 
| eandy to the children, he was to pull the fiddle 
")> out and follow his usual custom by playing his 
*) favorite selections for the crowd. So Uncle Tim 
' |} was agreeable, but insisted on tuning up the 
"+ ancient musical instrument first. This done, 
' | we got the old boy dressed in his costume and 
) put him in the cutter to await his turn, He was 
|| pleased, too, for the cutter gave him a good 
"| ehance to view the preceding acts. Sam whis- 
|} pereti to me that all we had to do was to keep 
| the old boy warm, and if he was wrapped up in 
"> the cutter he probably would be out of danger 
"| from the drafts that were flying about. 















+ 





HE orchestra was playing and Mrs. Buck 
was rushing around frantically giving a 
)| thousand last-minute commands. The ‘Three 
4 E-Wise Men’’ were altogether too boisterous. The 
|) “reindeers’’ who were to pull the eutter were 
'| getting into trouble because they became en- 
'} tangled in their harness. Those kids looked 
») ente, but Mrs. Buck shouldn’t have hitched 
| them together quite so soon. Horses would have 
3 ve tired waiting for their turn if they had 
-) been hitched so long. But taking it all in all, 
things were going about as well as could be 
| expected. 

'| The eurtain went up and little Alicia Ad- 
) ams, dressed like a winter fairy, spoke the pro- 


|? Mrs. Buck, in a firm voice, prompted her and 
) Alicia finished and received her applause. Then 
} the first scene, ‘‘The Babe in the Manger,’’ was 
|) enacted. It went off finely, except that ‘‘Slats’’ 
') Logan, who was up in the wings running the 
|) lamp that was to make the star shine, slipped 
-) and stuck his foot down below the trim drops. 
| A few of the folks in the front row saw it and 
‘giggled, but the star shone all right and the 
|) “Three Wise Men’’ came with their gifts. Tak- 
ing it all in all, the scene went off pretty well. 
: 4 Then came the final act. To make it extra 
% good, Mrs. Buck herself came forward and read, 
“The Night Before Christmas.’’ As she read 
‘along, the various scenes were enacted on the 
=) stage and it was good, barring delays, Of course 
|| the wind-up was Uncle Tim’s appearance in the 
| + eutter drawn by his prancing reindeers. And 
*) they arrived on pretty good schedule. ‘‘Slats’’ 
} and I had to push the cutter on, as the prancers 
























For so the holy sages once did sing 
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-) logue. She stumbled over a few of the lines, but - 


"THAIS is the month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 

Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring ; 


That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 


That glorious Form, that Light insufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty 

Wherein He, wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside ; and here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


weren't able to pull it, but it must have made 
a pretty picture to see the arrival of Santa. 
Uncle Tim sure looked the part. The crowd 
couldn’t hold back, and burst out in applause 
before Uncle Tim began to talk. He always had 
a lot of remarks he made to the children about 
being good boys and. girls, and how he was glad 
to be with them after a hard trip. There wasn’t 
any snow outside, so Uncle Tim explained how 
hard it was to drive without it. 

Then he began to hand out the presents, and 
here was where the Richards twins came in. 
They were dressed up like. little Santas and 
looked blamed cute in the false whiskers that 
had been made for them out of rope frayed out. 
The two kids hopped about in good style, and 
were all set to put on their song and dance at 
the finish. The scene was a triumph for Mrs. 





Buck, and she just stood back and smiled as she 
heard the hum of approval that was going over 
the packed house. 

Uncle Tim wasn’t pulling out presents fast 
enough to suit the oldest Richards girl, and she 
was reaching in the bag and taking a few out 
on her own aceount. The first I knew of it was 
when I happened to look out and see her pull 
out her arm like she had struck a dagger. The 
yell she let out at the same time was equal to 
that ever given by the wildest Indian who ever 
scalped a white man. Before we found out what 
was up, one of the reindeers, who by this time 
had quit prancing and was standing meek like, 
all of a sudden leaped forward and bolted for 
the side of the stage. He was followed by a sec- 
ond reindeer, who forgot he was a four-footed 
beast, and yelled like another Indian. Just then 
the other Richards girl, who was out in front 
passing gifts over the footlights, had trouble. 
You would have thought someone hit her with 
a spear the way she grabbed herself. Then Mrs. 
Buck began to step around. By that time the 
piano player in the orchestra got up, and the 
place was in an uproar. 

I heard Sam Brady exclaim, ‘‘How in time 
did that happen?’’ just as a bee lit on my 
cheek. Before I answered, I knew why the 
stampede was on. Someone had turned some 
bees loose in that scene and they were plumb 


By John Milton 
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Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain 

To welcome Him to His new abode 

Now, while Heaven, by the sun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright? 


See how from far, upon the eastern road, 

The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet: 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode 

And lay it lowly at His blessed feet ; 

Have thou the honor first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the angel choir 

From out the sacred altar touched with hallow’d fire. 


= ; 
mad, No wonder folks were beginning to start 
out of the house. I never saw such a wild place 
Well, Sam was the hero. He charged out om 
the stage, reached in that bag and pulled out 


a package and fairly tore out the back door 
Then he rushed back and went up to the front 
of the stage and began to talk to the strug. 
gling mob. - . 

“It’s all over, folks, they are all gone. Sit 
down ; the best part of the show is still to come, 
Here, Uncle Tim, give us that new tune yoy 
promised. Folks, better wait and hear Santa 
fiddle !’’ 


SAM just kept right on talking and pleading 


and blamed if he didn’t have some influenge 
at that. Then Uncle Tim got out the fiddle, 
and before we knew it he was playing ‘‘ Turkey 
in the Straw.’’ That gave folks a chance to see 
things were progressing, so they began to slow 
up. A few, seeing that no more attacks were 
coming, moved up front, and Unele Tim was 
fiddling like the expert that he was. ‘‘The 
Devil’s Dream,’’ ‘‘Arkansaw Traveler’’ and 
**Money Musk’’ followed, and before we knew 
it the crowd was applauding in true Uncle Tim 
style. 

By this time Mrs. Buck and the rest of ug 
had the kids quieted again and the show was 
going after a fashion. The Richards girls wiped 
their eyes and rubbed themselves and finally 
agreed to go out and do their act, and altho it 
was a bit cramped in spots, they managed to 


get it over with, altho one of the girls was show- | 


ing a swelling on her cheek that wasn’t natural. 

They got a good bunch of applause, too, and 
when the final curtain went down, I rushed 
over to Sam Brady, and before I could ask him 
anything he began: 

‘‘Some smart kid here better look out for me. 
Why, there might have been a lot of folks killed. 
Why——’’ He sure was mad. 

Just then Uncle Tim came up. 

“That was great, Sammy,”’ he said. ‘‘ Why, 
your having them bees in that sack saved me. 
I was feeling another attack of the rheumaties 
coming on, and when I put my hand in there 
and one of them critters hit me, it just revived 
me. Haven’t had so much fun fiddling for a 
long time.’’ 

‘* Well, that wasn’t my fault,’’ Sam said. “Tf 
I ever catch that kid who took those bees out of 
my overcoat and stuck ’em in the bag, there’s 
going to be a fiineral.’’ But we got him quieted 
and went home after a thriller of an evening. 

Well, the show was a success, financially, but 
even to this day Mrs. J. Henry Buck thinks 
that Sam Brady turned those bees loose on 
purpose, and even if it was a small boy who let 
them out, she won’t believe it. 

‘‘There’s one thing,’’ Sam told me next day. 
‘‘Next year I’m going to see that Uncle Tim 
does his butchering at least a week before 
Christmas. Say, all the folks who took treat 
ments last night would be willing to give him 
sausage. Why, I never saw such vicious bugs. 
Bees can sure come back fast.’’ 
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More About Oscar, Old Homesteads, and the Mean Dispositions of Park Bears 


By Francis A. Flood 


Author of “A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad” 


for us almost at once, 
and he had a. warm 
spot for us in his 
heart, or some place 
down in his little in- 
nards, most of the 
time. The way we 
thoroly humanized the 
good old Oscar may 
seem (ridiculous to 
some of our readers, 
but I believe that it 
helped all three of us 
immensely, for, after 
all, it is the little 
things that count. He 
never labored on a 
hill that we did not 
stroke his struggling 


us : pate 

sides t his lit- 
va8 @ Reading from left to right: The bear, Oscar, and my wife. No, the bear is not ov, we a) ace : 
ed stuffed; a few minutes after I took this picture he showed just how tle dash, whispering 
lly wild and alive he was by taking a bite out of me. words of courage, 
it hope and_ strength, 


W. one desires this love of the world and 
al. be not fat, he can attract the same fond 
nd interest of every normal human being by going 
ed § his honeymoon. Take your choice. Grow 
im iat or get married, and the eyes of the world 

fre upon you in sympathy and 


Pe ‘E VERYBODY loves a fat man.’’ But if 


and urging him on to finish to the top. He 
never battled his valiant way to the top of a 
long, hard climb that we did not cheer him at 
the summit and honor him in his victory at the 
end. He never bounced with a bang off a Wyo- 
ming boulder and lurched into a deep and 






in the minds of those who love it and infamous 
in the minds of those who do not: 

It’s a long, long way from Cheyenne to Chng- 
water, but if ‘‘Cheyenne to Chugwater’’ were ~ 
the name of a book, every page in the book — 
would be the same. There is not so much on the 
way between these two towns—and not much 
more when you finally get to the Chug. In fae 
until one reaches the Wind River Canyon or 
the edge of the Big Horn Basin, several hun- 
dred miles northwest of Cheyenne, the only 
respite from the prairie primeval that gallops 
away over the endless waste of buttes and cou- 
lees, sage brush and dry creeks, is the oil re- 
gion that lies about Douglas and Casper. But 
that magnificent oasis, the oil fields, is enough 
to redeem the whole state, even if it had noth- — 
ing else, and the oil fields are not all that Wyo- ~ 
ming has to boast of, either. , 




























HERE is no grander mountain scenery to” 

be found anywhere in the entire west 77 
than Wyoming offers “in Yellowstone Park” | 
and down thru the famous Jackson Hole. The ~ 
much touted scenic beauty of Colorado is noth- ¥ 
ing but good publicity compared to that which 
lies unadorned and unprofaned by the hand of ~ 
man in wild Wyoming. The irrigated distrietg 
in the North Platte Valley and in the Big Horm ~ 
Basin are developing into garden 












1c, ove. I elected to get married—in 
d, ite of this, 
A honeymooning couple, the 
Prince of Wales, or any other inter- 
y, Sting curiosity of that kind, is a 
e, [thing totally apart from the rest of 
es the world who watches it, and 
re miles, or laughs, as the case may 
1d be. The Prince of Wales long ago 
a save up the hope of being able to 
travel incognito, and surrendered 
if himself to the ogling world as a 
of public curiosity. And when we got 
's mto our train for Colorado with 
d wr clothes, hair and suitcases full 
of confetti and rice, we accepted the 
it same lowly station as the Prince. 
S$ The only true gentleman on the 
n train, the only one of them all who 
attempted to smooth things over 
for us, was the Pullman porter, 





Mexico in 1922. 


WHAT THE LAST CHAPTER REVEALED 


After twenty-eight years of looking for someone who would 
have him, Francis A. Flood, the Wallaces’ Farmer travel writer, 
finally married. Realizing the interest that people always have in 
the adventures of honeymooners, he has been persuaded to tell what 
he cares to tell, and what his wife will let him tell, about their wed- 
ding trip to Yellowstone Park and thru the Big Horn Basin, where 
Mr. Flood proved up a homestead five years ago. 

The third party on this trip was none other than the redoubt- 
able, rusty, but trusty, little tin car, Oscar II, in which Mr. Flood- 
and his parner, Jim! Wilson, toured Canada, the United States and 
Oscar II traveled across nearly every state in the 
Union before he was a year old, has made two trips to New Yor 
City, and has crossed the Rocky Mountains in a dozen different 
places. Altho the car really belonged to Partner Jim, Mr. Flood 
decided that Oscar II would be the ideal honeymoon car, and so Jim 
fitted it up in de luxe camping style, with some specially prepared 
equipment, tuned it up into first-class shape, and then gave it to 
Mr. Flood, sentiment, reputation and all, for a wedding present. 
The car was in Colorado, on Jim’s farm, and so Mr. Flood and his 
bride went from Lincoln to Colorado on the train. 


spots of agricultural productivity 
that lack only time and develop. 
ment to rival the similar regions — 
in Nebraska. And there are miles ~) 
and miles of splendid grazing land 4) 
for both sheep and cattle in beth ¥ 
the forest and open areas. But we ¥ 
must admit, in spite of the soft 
spot in my heart for the state of 
my own pioneering experiences, 
that there is much of it that is not 
















so good. : 
Powder river, Hell’s Half-Acre, 
Chugwater, Lysite, Lost Cabin, 


Bad Water—most of these are sim- — 
ply picturesque labels of wide ~ 
places in the road or damp plates ~ 
in the creek. They are much more — 

prominent on the map than they ~ 
are on their various sites, but they 
accomplish their purpose of mak- 
ing Wyoming what it is. They are 
the inconquerable lodestones which 
those who have come to love it cam 
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easion, and a cabinet maker had been em- 
Ployed for some time in building the chie and 
fomfortable box which earried our luggage 
fate, clean and dry in the daytime and which 
Mifolded into a bed at night. Oscar certainly 
ad well—and I believe I told him so at 
time, 
et think that Osear was glad to see us, too, 
am sure that his little radiator warmed 


a Who deferentially smiled as he 

n seooped up the confetti from the 

e tisle and said, ‘‘Sho’ now, they 

‘ must ’a’ been a cahnival a-goin’ 

a on back thah in Lincoln wha’ you-all got on!’’ 

: ¢ might have attempted some playful sally 
and added to our embarrassment, but, no, he 
Was a true gentleman—he was dyed in the wool. 

When we arrived at Haxtum, Colorado, the 

faithful little tin car that would-take us, we 

: hoped, thru Yellowstone Park and home again, 
Was Waiting for us, and this attractive senti- 

| Ment was painted in big letters on both sides 

I tnd on the windshield: ‘‘Married in 1910— 

j Please don't laugh!’? Now people laugh at 

young married folks for the first few weeks, 

but they don’t keep it up for fifteen years, and 

“yd should people turn around and laugh at us 

len the sign plainly told them that we’d been 

ed back in 1910? Maybe they couldn’t 

. 

j 

| ] HADN'T seen old Osear for several months, 

oa I was glad to see him looking so well, He 

een all repainted and re-tired for the 

| 






crooked rut that we did not feel for him—and 
hang on. We never left him, even for a few 
minutes, without bidding him a fond good-bye, 
and we always greeted him as an old friend 
when we came back to him again. We talked 
to him, sang to him—yes, and sometimes called 
him names, but we were always sorry after- 
ward. And thru it 
all he pounded no- 
bly along, and in 
spite of his thou- 
sands and thou- 
sands of miles of 
service all over the 
United States and 
Canada, he never 
gave us any trou- 
ble of any kind, 
except tire trou- 
ble, and that we 
have always with 
us, of course. 

The first day 
out we began our 
trek across those 
miles and miles of 
unfeneced and un- 
fascinating terri- 
tory that has made 
Wyoming famous 





Oscar II converted into a lodging house. (The party in the foreground fi my 
wife, of course.) 









not resist—just as Times Square 
has made New York irresistible for those whose 
minds have broken down to Broadway instead 
of to Powder river or Horse creek. 

‘‘How far is it to the next town?’’ we would 
ask either one of the citizens at one of those 
dots that are as big on the map as they are on 
the landscape. He (Concluded on page 29) 
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FARMER, December 18, 14 





F YOU have read carefully the recent ar- 
| ticle in this paper entitled, ‘‘ Building the 
Rural Community,’’ and especially if you 
have drawn the map as suggested, you must be 
_ pretty sure by this time who your neighbors are, 
what families live within the area that goes by 
your neighborhood name. Let us suppose that 
there are within the lines drawn on your map 
as your neighborhood 200 families including 
farmers, villagers, tenants and others. In think- 
ing from now on about your neighborhood, be 
sure to remember that every man, woman and 
child who lives within the boundaries of the 
neighborhood is to be taken account of, re- 
gardiess of whether he be ‘‘doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief, rich man, poor man, beggar 
or thief.’’ 
With this very definite picture in mind, 
thinking of all the folks who are your neighbors 
and whose noses are to be counted in answering 
questions below, let us try to put our fingers 
upon certain ‘‘earmarks’’ that tend to show 
whether your neighborhood happens to be a 
good place, or not a good place, in which to 
reside. 
The Federal Council of Citizenship Training, 
|. composed of representatives of most of the de- 
') partments in the government at Washington, 
a econ in 1924 for free distribution thru the 

} ureau of Education, a community score card 
in which certain standards 
were set forth by compari- 
son with which any local 
community, whether town ae 
' or country, might deter- ee Op 
| mine for itself whether it is |- 
|) giving its citizens the train- 
ing in citizenship to which 
they are entitled. 

The Elizabeth MceCor- 
mick memorial fund, of 
') Chicago, publishes and sells 
+). Doctor Caroline Hedger’s 
seore card for parents and 
children, which may be 
used to determine whether 
children are being brought 
» . up in such a way as best to 
| insure health of body and 
’ mind. The University of 
’ Kansas has published ‘‘ Ten 
~ Tests of a Town,’’ which is 
meant for towns larger 
than your village, probab- 
ly, but nevertheless asks 
some very searching ques- 
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neighborhood. 

In October, the Wisconsin Conference of So- 
cial Work announced the winners in a better 
communities contest and awarded $1,000 to the 
one having the highest rating. The measure- 
ment standards in the Wisconsin score card 
were grouped under: 1, Town planning; 2, in- 
dustry; 3, education; 4, health; 5, publie ad- 
ministration ; 6, social service ; 7 
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7, recreation; 8, 
library ; 9, town and country relations; 10, re- 


| ligion. 


3 ANY other universities and organizations 
F have in recent years tried out the plan 
of using score cards or other varieties of 
**measuring sticks,’’ in the effort to help com- 
| M™unities analyze their own situation and put 
_ their fingers, figuratively speaking, on the 

ing community problems needing atten- 
tion from the group. These various efforts have 

productive of so much good that the Stan- 
dard Farm Papers have decided to do what 
‘they can to bring the use of neighborhood score 
‘eards to the attention of as many neighborhood 
groups as possible and render such help as they 
@an to communities that decide to study them- 
‘Selves by such a score card and are willing to 
‘attempt to improve the conditions which these 
»score: cards show to be in need of improvement. 
In order that you and your neighbors may 
‘get some little imsight into what the score card 
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tions that will pull out inside facts about your ~ 


Check Up on Your Own Neighborhood by Answering the Questions in This Article 


By Nat T. Frame 


method involves, and that you may begin on the 
scoring of your community and the mapping 
out of a program of neighborhood development, 
we want you’ to get in touch with as many of 
your neighbors as may be practicable either in 
individual talks or meetings, and send us your 
answers to the following questions. 

Later we expect to be able to send you addi- 
tional questions that will go further into the 
analysis of your neighborhood life and prob- 
ably suggest still other problems that your 
neighborhood will want to tackle. We feel sure, 
however, that you will agree that even this par- 
tial list of score card standards will be stimu- 
lating of thought and suggestive of neighbor- 
hood activities. Keep in mind that every man, 
woman and child within the neighborhood boun- 
daries is to be counted. 

A—Neighborhood Spirit: 

1. What are some of the historical events 
that have happened in the neighborhood? Do 
all the people of the neighborhood know about 
this local history? 

2. Do all families living within the bounds 
of the neighborhood map feel that they belong 
to the neighborhood? Is there a spirit of unity 
within the group, a responsiveness to leader- 
ship, a community consciousness ? 


chestra, glee club or singing school, and take 
part in enough plays, festivals, pienics, pag- 
eants or parties of the right kind? 

3. Do the adult folks take part in enough pie. 
nics, camps, expositions, socials, ete.? Are some 
held for purposes other than raising money? 

D—Health: : 

1. Are sources of drinking water protected by 
methods approved by public health authorities? 

2. Are all privies or toilets located and eon. 
structed according to public health standards? 

3. Can all parents pass the tests in Dr. Caro. 
line Hedger’s score card, published by the Eliz. 
abeth MeCormick memorial fund ? 

4. Are all children under different age clasgi- 
fications of that score card up to standard? 

E—Homes: 


1. How many of the grounds around the 


home are pretty uniformly praised because of 
open lawns, good shade trees, massed shrub 
bery tying down the building and screening um. 
desirable views, and otherwise well landscaped? 

2. How many of the houses seem generally 
approved as suited to the needs of the families 
—well constructed and painted ; equipped with 
suitable water, light, heating and laundry fa 
cilities; having sufficient porches; with win 
dows and doors screened ? 

3. In how many homes do all the members 
find real companionship; are the meals con- 
ducted as happy family af-| 
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A group of neighbors coming from church look over an extra good clover field. 


3. What natives of the neighborhood who 
moved away have received special recognition 
for success in business, polities, education, ete. ? 
Who among those who have spent most of their 
lives in the neighborhood have held positions or 
rendered services that have earned them repu- 
tations at least county-wide ? 

4. Is this neighborhood pleasing to the eye? 
Does. the architecture fit into the landscape? 
Are the roadsides, fences, pastures, yards, ete., 
attractive? Are there any unsightly advertise- 
ments, any ugliness anywhere to be seen? 

B—Citizenship : 

1. Did all registered citizens vote at the last 
primary election? At the last general election? 

2. Are the public health laws of the state 
carefully lived up to in the neighborhood ? 

3. Are all the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood members of a club, Scout troop or other 
organization that is well led and that is earry- 
ing on a program in four-fold development ? 

3. Do all families read enough good books, 
magazines and papers as a regular practice? 

C—Recreation : 

1. Do the young people of the neighborhood 
have free use of a satisfactory baseball dia- 
mond, tennis, croquet or volley ball court, park 
or pienie place? Do they have also a suitable 
place for basket-ball or other winter sports? 

2. Do the small children all play enough of 
the right games, both at home and at school? 
Do the young people belong to brass band, or- 


fairs ; is there good reading 
material, such as standard 
ee | farm papers, women’s mag. 
azines, religious papers and 
others which are read and 
discussed around the fam 
ily circle? 

F—Scehools: 

1. What is the score of 
your local school as given 
you by school authorities 
who have inspected it? 

2. Do you have a parent 
teachers’ association or oth 
er organized groups assist 
ing the school authorities 
in raising the standards of 
your school? 

G—Churches: 

1. What churches are lo 
sated within the neighbor 
hood boundaries? 

2. Is the membership ir 
creasing, attendance regu 
lar, work progressing? 

3. How does the Sunday school of your com 
munity score according to the charts whieh 
are sent out by the International Council of 
Réligious Education, or those of your own de 
nomination authorities? 

H—Business : 

1. Are all of the farms in the neighbor 
hood properly organized in such a way as @ 
produce the maximum amounts of those 
products which can be produced economically 
and for which there is a market demand, tu 
regard, of course, being given to transportat ne 
facilities, to the types of soil, the available 


sie 


labor and other factors suggested by your S@— 


farm management specialists? “4 

2. Is full advantage being taken by We 
whole neighborhood of the opportunities WA@® 
are available for the co-operative selling ® 
the standardized products which the commis 
nity has for sale? 

3. Are the stores in the local village or tow 
performing a real service for their patrons ® 
fair prices? ‘ 

I and J—Farms: ie 

1. How many of the farmers in your neigh 
borhood do as well as they know how m® 4 
handling of their soil, in the care an 
ing of their livestock, and in their other 
operations? -— 

2. What are some bad farming practices 
uncommon in your neighborhood, that 0 
to be improved ? 
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|THE STORY OF AN IOW 


Walden Farm Is More Than a Headquarters for a Business Concern 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


county should have a register of farm 
names, Walden Farm was recorded at 
ithe top of the first page. The wora ‘‘walden,’’ 
in German, the tongue of my mother’s people, 
means ‘‘trees,’’ and alludes in this use to the 
groves of walnuts, maples and evergreens. And 
partly the reason for choosing this name is to 
be found in a little book of that. title by Henry 
David Thorean, He was a native in the home 
town of Emerson, Hawthorne and Louisa Al- 
eott, and in some ways better than any one else 
understood the essentials of living. In the open- 
ing chapter he deseribed his purposes by this 
parable : 

“T long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and a 
turtle dove, and am still on their trail. Many 
are the travelers I have spoken concerning 
them, deseribing their tracks and the ealls they 
answered to, I have seen one or two who had 
heard the hound and the tramp of the horse, 
and even seen the dove disappear behind a 


W HEN the state law provided that each 








doud, and they seemed as anxious to recover 
them as if they had lost them themselves.’’ 

Possibly my interest in growing things is an 
‘inheritance from an ancestry of farmer folks. 
Por more generations than I can trace the fam- 
ily history, my people have been farmers. Some 
lived in the Seottish highlands, some came from 
the vineyards in the Rhine valley. They set- 
tld in old Virginia and Pennsylvania, and 
game to Illinois when Chicago was a muddy 
village. At the close of the Civil war, Grand- 
father Kirkpatrick sold his clearing on which 
he had lived for thirty years and moved to the 
lowa prairie, that each of the children might 
have a quarter section on which to make a 
home. 

Because mine is the heritage of a farm home, 
lam encouraged to keep the place in order. 
Llike to see the weeds mowed; the barnyard 
dear of waste lumber and idle machinery. The 
personal effort it takes to do this, tho not 
achieving the artistic perfection of more costly 
ad more expensively maintained establish- 
ments, does give me a personal satisfaction that 
ould not be had otherwise. It is good economy 
to live off of the farm’s produce, and it is my 
own fault if it isn’t the fat of the land. 


LIKE the custom of having something to eat 

in celebration of every occasions Anyway, 
When you come to Walden Farm you ought to 
tat at least an apple, or, as the children say, 
take one of each kind. Or maybe you prefer 
grapes, or bush fruits, strawberries. If it is a 
day when the work is heavy, let’s start with 
fried chicken or fresh pork and vegetables. A 
couple of purebred Guernseys supply us with 


’ 
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A FARM HOME 





Mrs. Kirkpatrick and the children among the gladioli, 


milk and butter and cottage cheese which Helen 
—who has just learned a new word at school— 
says is ‘‘delectable.’’ 

And it is fun to take care of flowers. I like 
to see them respond to petting. The Ophelia 





One great need of agriculture is more 
farm homes and fewer camps. A good/many 
farmers have settled on a piece of land in 
much the same way gold miners settled on a 
claim, with the expectancy of moving to 
more pleasant surroundings as soon as 
they got their.stake. Farms of this sort are 
not much help in building a desirable fam- 
ily and community life. When a piece of 
farm land is considered primarily as the 
home of a farm family, and when exploita- 
tion and speculation are abandoned as rea- 
sons for owning farms, we shall get rid of 
many of our oo economic troubles, In 
this article, Mr. Kirkpatrick, at our special 
request, has told something of the philos- 
ophy that lies behind his farming program. 











rose bloomed at the south window half the 
months of last year, presenting us with an al- 
most continuous succession of cream and sal- 
mon tinted flowers. <A ‘‘Gold’’ gladiolus, an 


appropriately named variety, made an eighteen 
karat boquet, The amaryllis Hallii, at the edge 
of the lawn, is one of those curious flowers we 
love because it is unusual. The leaves grow up 
like an amaryllis and die down; then the spike 
of spidery blooms jumps up almost overnight, 
Last summer Ruth came running in with the 
breathless inquiry: ‘‘See! Look! Where did 
it come from ?’’ 


Why should a farmer make it his business td 


grow a few kinds of plants wholesale for stock 


feed and neglect the kinds that children enjoy? 


"THE garden.also is an experiment plot. The 
trial with Cossack alfalfa shows that the 
strain from northern Asia is similar to the 
Grimm of German origin. The Korean elov 
last year proved unsatisfactory under’ th 
conditions. In other years sudan grass, soy- 


beans, hubam, and dalea in turn have been tried 


in a small way. 


Over at the east side of the farm this season,” 


the ear-to-row corn plot was planted.on a piece 


of alfalfa sod. The rows were sixty hills long” 
and thinned to a uniform stand. Out of the 
five thousand ears examined in the germination 
test for field seed, fifty of the ears having the. 


most vigorous and cleanest rooted seedlings 


were chosen for this test. Only half of each of 


these fifty ears was planted. The best row 


yielded at the rate of 110 bushels per acre and- 
the poorest somewhat below 75, 





The house and grounds at Walden Farm. 


bine high vield, early maturity 
and desirable stalk characters, 





pedigree. In the eight years the 
Iowa Corn and Small Gram 
Growers’ Association has put om 
a state yield test, this corn has 
twice won the trophy. 

In order to get large and 


eient that the seed be carefully 
selected: the problems of soil 
fertility must be considered. By 
using clover in rotation and syle 
tematically returning organi¢é 
matter either as green manure, 
crop residues or stable manure, 
the fields of Walden Farm have 


tion, the supply of nitrogensauge 
mented, and the growth of use- 
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The best produced a half more 
than the poorest. By this means ~ 
I am able to prove the parent ~ 
ears which in their progeny com= 
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before proceeding with them a 
foundation stock in a family” 


profitable yields, it is not suffie = 


been put in good physical condi- 2 
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enter the ‘‘ back country’’ more 
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Gl hebbarig-atimulnted. Tn:eevoral tects, alfalfa 


has been giving better results than clover as a 
“soil improver, and its use is being extended. 


Tennessee raw rock phosphate has been used to 
supply the additional phosphorus needed, over 


half the farm having received an application in 


the last season, Altho the returns are immedi- 
ate, the accumulative advantages of proper soil 
management can not be realized in one year or 
even in five years. I have now passed three 
four-year rotation periods with a steady im- 
provement and a total increase of fifteen bush- 
els per acre in the average corn yields. Carry- 
ing out such a program of course is primarily a 
land owner’s business. The deterioration that 
too often characterizes rented farms is the land- 
lord’s fault. Whenever the management is al- 
lowed to go onto a single-year basis, there is 


_ danger of accumulative trouble in the not very 


distant future. Like any other business man, I 
must look carefully to the permanency of my 
property’s earning power. I get ont of patience 
with those who scoff at plans for a permanent 
agriculture. 

Sometimes the harvested grain has been sold 


at the elevator and the clover plowed under as 
green manure. But livestock has an important 
place. A farm would be strangely lonesome 
without animals. Something mus} have been 
lost when grownups do not retain their childish 
enthusiasm for a family of little pigs. Whether 
it be ealves or kittens, the principle is the same. 
I can’t help but envy the boys in the calf and 
pig clubs. I would like to feed out a ton litter 
myself, or, better yet, a litter that could beat 
the Illinois record of nearly two and one-half 
tons at six months. 


RESENT the whimpering claims, sometimes 

made, that farming is a narrow existence 
having little to be proud of in the past and 
nothing to look forward to in the future. 

It'is true, painfully true, that farm produce 
has been selling at a disadvantage on the mar- 
ket, and that boom prices of land have been 
deflated. I haven’t any outside source of in- 
come, and therefore I have had ample occasion 
to feel the pinch of thirty-five cent corn and 
six cent hogs. And then there are the acci- 
dents of the weather—wind, hail, drouth and 


frost. But these misfortunes can be at 
in a measure circumvented, As a finans 
policy, outside investments have — avoid 
because they usually prove unprofitable unless 
given the personal attention that 
put into the farm work. For years the Savin 
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from the farm income have been spent for im. a 





provemenfs, such as tile drains, fences, barns 
ee, 


home conveniences, an electric high line. ali § 


brary. Even the lean years have given ys a fair 
measure of the usual pleasures, because the 
work under these surroundings has its own 
compensations. 

It seems to me that the greatest misfortune 
that could befall a farmer would be the desire 
to eseape the farm by running to town—gpy. 
where to get away. I fear that the birthright 
of some of the children of our country has 
been sold for a tank of gasoline. It may he 
that our girls will at some future date go into 
other surroundings because of mdividual plang 
but I surely want them to appreciate that 4 
permanent rural home is peculiarly prepared 
to furnish some things that are more valuable 
than merchandise. 


HOW TO BLAST FOR COUGARS 


An Unusual Hunting Yarn From the Pacific Coast 


OR some six years I lived in Port Angeles, 
Washington, a small town on the shores 
of the Straits of Juan de Fuca. Baek of 

us was the Coast range and back of that the 
towering, snow-capped Olympics. Between was 
much territory that no white man had ever 
explored. it was one of the best game regions 
in this country—the game ranging from ground 
squirrels, pine squirrels and grouse to eagles, 
deer, elk and mountain lions, or cougars, as we 
ealled them in that country. 

I followed a trap line each winter, and always 
carried along my faithful old camera, for I also 
did a bit of feature writing and sold the pic- 
tures during the spring and summer. In addi- 
tion I occasionally did a bit of prospecting for 
gold, indications of which were often found in 
the Elwha and Little rivers, both swift moun- 
tain streams. On all trapping 
and prospecting trips I was 
accompanied by ‘‘Skookum’”’ 
Charlie (Good Charlie), a full- 
blood Siwash Indian, Charlie 
was the only Siwash I ever 
knew that could be induced to 


than two miles from salt water 
-—all others were in dread of 
the evil spirits. Charlie had 
dealt with white men too long 
to entertain many such super- 
stitions, altho he would also 
become a bit shaky at times 
when the mountain winds 
sighed and groaned down the 
gulches and thru the tops of 
firs and pines. 

The particular winter in 
question, I determined to camp 
hear the headwaters of Little 
river, and in addition to trap- 





By J. B. Henderson 


shotgun, the latter with shells loaded with bird- 
shot, in the hope of finding more grouse. We 
had traveled not more than a quarter of a mile 
when we heard a series of sputtering snarls, 
and soon located the sound in a depression a 
short distance away. Slipping along as quietly 
as shadows in the soft snow, we reached the 
brow of the depression—and there I got the 
picture I wanted. 


A COUGAR, an average sized beast, had be- 

tween its paws what we décided was the 
body of the grouse I had wounded the evening 
before, while another cougar—a monster of his 
kind—crouched on the rotted stump of a yellow 
cedar tree and glowered and spat defiance at 


Chinooks had given of the ‘‘gold cave.” We 
returned to camp, and, next morning, started 
for the cave, with a pick, small hand drills and 
striking hammer, Also we took a couple of 
sticks of dynamite, with exploders and fuses 
attached, ready for us. We had not yet un- 
packed our flashlights, and as we were in a 
hurry, we secured some resinous fir splinters 
for torches. So excited were we at finding 
what we were sure was the cave of gold, we 
forgot to take a gun of any sort with us. 

We entered the cave, which proved to be a 
long, narrow one, with a sharp turn nearly 
twenty feet from the entrance, but high enongh 
to allow walking upright, Another light snow 
had fallen the night before, and as no tracks 
showed we knew no beast had been near the 
entrance since early in the evening. Examin- 
ing the roek walls and roof as 
we went, by torechlight. we fi- 











nally reached the rear end of 
the cave and found that it was 
evidently the lair of some sort 
of wild beast, for there were 
bones and hair seattered all 
around, and the air was foul 
with what Charlie called ‘‘eat- 
up stink.’” We decided it was 
time to get away, for besides 
having no gun, the torel was 
nearly burned out. 


S WE passed the turn near 

the entrance, we* stopped 
dead still, for what appeared 
to be two balls of blazing fire 
were right in front of us. “A 
cougar,’’ whispered Charlie, 
his teeth actually chattering a 
with ague. And it was, for at 
that precise second it emitted 
an eerie, wailing whistle, and 








ping, do a bit of prospecting 
before the snows came too 
deeply. Chinook Indians (not 
Siwashes) had brought to the coast samples of 
rich ore they claimed to have found in a cave 
near the river. To this end, we took along, in 
addition to traps and the usual supplies, sev- 
eral sticks of 40 per cent dynamite, with caps 
and fuse, that I kept in readiness for prospect- 
ing. And of course the camera was included, 
for I was especially anxious to get some good 
pictures of cougars. 

Some forty miles up the river from the coast 
we pitched our tent in a likely appearing spot 
near the stream, and I stepped out with a shot- 
gun for our supper, which I soon secured in the 
shape of a couple of ringed-neck blue grouse. 
I wounded another, but it was too dark to 
find it. Snow fell that night. Next morning we 
started out to blaze a good trap line, taking 


along only the camera, hatchet and the old 


The cougars, just before “Skookum” opened up on them. 


the smaller beast, evidently bent upon securing 
the dainty morsel of meat in the other’s pos- 
session. How I wished for the ‘‘45-90’ back 
at camp. But I didn’t neglect to focus the 
camera. I got a fairly good snapshot and was 
waiting for the big beast to leap, in order to 
get another and still better picture, when 
Skookum, who stood behind me, with the shot- 
gun, beeame excited and blazed away at one 
or the other—he never could tell which—with 
the load of bird-shot! Of course the fine shot 
had no effect on either beast, fortunately for 
our hides, but both instantly leaped away and 
disappeared. 

We continued our trap line survey, and just 
before dark we found the opening to what ap- 
peared to be quite a large cavern, answering, I 
thought, to the somewhat vague description the 





was answered from outside by 

a similar hair-raising sound 
At once the small entrance was darkened and 
another beast crawled into the cave 
crouched beside the first one. And now there 
were four balls of fire, four terror-inspiring 
spots in the darkness—facing us. No use tal 
ing. Skookum was seared, but I was so darn 
frightened that I could not move. I would have 
made an excellent ‘‘statue of dread.”” Cha “ 
was shaking, but I was simply ‘‘seared stiff, 
and couldn’t even shake a finger. We had 10 
weapon, other than a light pick, hammer 4m 
drill. 

Can you imagine the position w 

I knew that as long as the torch lasted, ny 
hungry beasts would not attack us, but me 
torch was on its ‘‘last legs.’’ To turn and ye 
would be of no avail—it would invite our om 
only the quicker. (Concluded on page 
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are gone.”’ 
Jim Barton had been visited by thieves. 
t was a bad day for Jim, but a good one for 
» because it gave me the chance of getting a 
4h on Jim’s farm. Then, too, I had some de- 
tive ambitions, and hoped that perhaps I 

t be able to get some trace of the robbers 
god put in a claim for the reward, Jim wasn’t 
the only one who had lost stock. 

The first day I was on the Barton farm, a 
er of hogs was being shipped out. A half- 
dozen farmers contributed enough from each 

lace to make up a load. But when I got to 
the stockyards I found that Dan Carney was 
two hogs short. The gang had visited his place 
the night before. 

At the same time we learned that an auto 
had been smashed up the night before in front 
of the collection of junk that Mike Albert 
called his feed yard, where he fattened for mar- 
ket the runts he picked up around the coun- 
try. We went to look at the wreck, 
and found that pigs had evidently been 
given, a free ride in the car. It looked 
as tho it might be the car driven by 
the folks who had made way with Car- 
ney’s hogs. ; 

‘Who do you suppose it was?’’ I 
asked. : 
“Can’t say,’’ said Jim. ‘‘The sheriff 
ought to be here soon, and maybe he 
can tell us.” 

Then the sheriff came up. So I 
waited to hear the worst. 


fy: sir, six of the best hogs that I had 





(THE sheriff, Thomas was his name, 
'“ wasn’t much. That was my opin- 
jon, anyway, altho he thought he was 
considerable. 

He looked the wreck over casually, 
asked a few questions, and said to Jim, 
“Well, guess this is Hansen’s ear, all 
right. It’s a wonder you farmers 
don’t take care of your stuff, I been 
looking for this old bus all morning. 
It was stolen up in the northern part 
of the county last night, and old man 
Hansen has been on my trail ever since 
to find it. Hope he will be satisfied.”’ 
“Ought to be,” says Jim, ‘‘now that 
you found it, ’specially since it can’t 
run no more. Say, seen anything of 
my hogs that I asked you to look up a 
few days back ?’’ 

The sheriff didn’t act very cordial 
then. 

“No, I ain’t ; but we’re still looking. 
Been too busy looking for a couple of 
birds that took a box of books off the 
railroad platform over at Carter last 
Week, The railroad’s mad, and I gotta 
get ‘em or they will make it hot for 
me. Well, I can’t do much here. Will 
you call up my office and tell them 
that the Hansen ear is out here? I’m in a hur- 
ty. If I see your hogs, I’ll let you know.”’ 
Jim was hot now. 

“That’s our sheriff,’’ he says to me, sarcastic 
like, “Always willing to hunt up a crook for 
the railroad, but if the case gets him out of 
y he Is afraid of what might happen to 
im. 
So we went back and I helped load the hogs 
mito the freight car and stuck around till the 


2 freight came along and took them on to 

hieago, 

Batter it was all over and things were quiet, 
sy and [ walked up the lane to the house. 
You know, Bill. something’s gotta be done 

around here or real criminals are coming along 


and Wwe will all be killed off. It’s getting so 
ne 8 safe any more.”’ 
Whether that speech was prophetie or not 
alw : 


he wonder; ‘cause it was only a few 
¥S aiterwards whe 72 Were repari 
aiterwards when we were bnsy preparing 










ing the seeding and had put in a big day disk- 
ME down corn stalks and were all tired at night 
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There was Jim in the middle of the floo 


‘MILLBANK BRINGS BACK ITS BACON. 


How a Protective Association Solved the Neighborhood Thievery Problem 


By W. E. Drips 


when the phone rang about six short, jerky 
rings. We were sitting around getting organ- 
ized to start to bed, and the ringing kinda start- 
ed us up. Jim jumped right quick and grabbed 
the phone. 

‘“What’s up,’’ I asks, innocent like. 

‘General alarm,’’ Jim says. ‘‘It’s some big 
news or they wouldn’t ring that way. Keep 
still so I can hear.’’ 

We were quiet as death, the missus and me, 
while Jim listened. 

‘*Suffering mackerel!” says Jim, as he hung 
up the receiver. ‘‘Bill, there’s trouble; thieves 
working again.”’ 

‘“Where?’’ I says. 

‘Jim, what is it?” Mrs. Jim asks. 

‘Old Lady Shaster has been shot! She heard 
somebody in her poultry house and went out 
to see what was up, and when they saw her 
they up and shot her. She managed to get to 
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the telephone and holler for help and the boys 
are organizing to catch the criminals,’’ 

So away we went to join in the hunt. I sure 
was seared, but I wanted to see just what had 
happened. 


E ARRIVED at the Shaster place in a 
hurry. It was a small place and made the 
gathered man-hunters look like a bigger crowd 
than it was. Some of the women had come 
along to see what could be done, and that added 
to the excitement. Old Lady Shaster lived alone 
most of the time. She had a son who worked 
out as a hand whenever he could get a job that 
suited him, and the rest of the time he was as- 
sistant to his mother, who ran quite a poultry 
farm. 
Jim plowed right thru the gang to the house, 


me a-following. To our surprise, we found out 
the old lady hadn’t been hit, but that she was 
seared pink. Seems that whoever tried to steal 


the poultry did shoot, and missed, but the scare 
was enough to start things. 


(i 
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r and in a pool of blood. 


When the boys heard about the shooting, they 
were indignant, to say the least. The old lady 
was well liked and they were mad to think that 
the thieves had picked on her. Some of the 
gang were for starting right out to hunt the 
culprits, but Jim said it was no use. They 
probably were miles away and anyhow there 
was no way of telling who they were and what 
they looked like. 

The gang talked among themselves and final- 
ly agreed that if a couple of the boys stayed 
all night on guard that it would help the old 
lady to get calmed down and make her feel safe. 
So Ted Raymond and his wife were appointed 


to stick around and the rest of the gang started 


drifting off for home. 

I found Jim talking to some of the buneh, 
and what he was saying interested me. 

‘*Look here,’’ Jim was saying; ‘‘it’s about 
time something was done to curb this kind of 
stuff. If these crooks are going to shoot, we 
ought to be protected. I was reading the other 
day about them old-time vigilantes and 
how they worked, and I’m thinking it 
might be the thing for us to do.’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ says some of the boys. 

‘*Let’s organize,” said another 

‘‘All right,’’ says Jim, and he 
cleared his throat and called the men 
that were left to listen. 

‘“We can’t stand this wholesale- 
stealing forever, men. We don’t seem 
to get much help from the sheriff, so I 
propose we form our own guard. My 
idea is to start a vigilante committee 
and see what we can do. Let’s start a 
Millbank Protective Association. All 
of us can belong, and maybe we can 
stop some of this crime ourselves.” 


(WELL, maybe the boys were anx- 
' ious to get home, and maybe they 
felt it was a good stunt. Anyway, they 
yelled, ‘‘Fine ’’ ‘‘You bet!’ ‘*That’s 
the ticket, Jim!’’ and other things. 

‘‘All right,’’ Jim says. ‘‘No time 
like the present. All in favor say, 
‘Aye’.”’ They all did. 

‘* Well, it’s unanimous. Now as tem- 
porary chairman I will appoint a com- 
mittee of three to organize. Herman 
Dain, Fred Frost and myself will see 
what can be done. When shall we meet 
to put this across?’’ 

**No time like the present,’’ shouted 
someone. ‘‘I move that Jim Barton be 
elected president. Those in favor——’’ 
-And before he finished, the cheering 
showed Jim was elected. 

‘‘Herman Dain for vice-president,” 
another voice says. ‘‘Frost for secre- 
tary and treasurer. All those in favor 
holler out!’’ 

Just then one of the ladies came out 
of the house and announced that Mrs. 
Shaster was feeling better, and that she had 
instructed her to serve coffee, and it was all 
ready. 

So the meeting moved to the kitchen, where 
the coffee and refreshments were handed out, 
Meanwhile, all the boys were talking about the 
new organization and all were enthusiastic. The 
moon was well up when we went home. 

It was agreed that Jim, Dain and Frost were 


\ 
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to see what could be done to organize and that - 


a meeting was to be held the next night at the 
schoolhouse. Jim remarked he didn’t suppose 
Dain would do much, as he never did enter into 
anything new, but he was sure Frost was @ 
live wire. 

I was of a practical turn of mind, and know- 
ing that the News would be interested in this 
new stunt, I found time that morning to call up 
the editor and tell him about the meeting. Also 
told him the report about Mrs. Shaster being 
shot was all wrong and that she was O. K. The 
editor said he would be out that night so ast 
get a first-hand report. (Concluded on page 34) 
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The President at Chicago 


HE speech of President Coolidge before the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at Chi- 
cago will probably go down in history as a great 
mistake. The part dealing with the tariff will be 
torn to pieces by economists. It will not stand 
close analysis, and whoever wrote this part of 
the speech for President Goolidge should have 
known as much. 
It is rather doubtful if President Coolidge 
knew just what he was up against when he 





CHRISTMAS 


And it came to pass in those days, that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that 
all the world should be taxed. (And this taxing 
was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.) And all went tobe taxed, every one into 
his own city. 

And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of 
the city of Nazareth, into Judaea, unto the city 
of David, which is called Bethlehem (because 
he was of the house and lineage of David), to 
be tated with Mary his espoused wife, being 


Agriculture putting out information designs 

to influence future production of farm » 

ucts. This is a thing which has been fought 
commercial interests. Another hopeful sign jig, 
that President Coolidge said, with reference ty 
surplus production: ‘‘Of course, I should Wpps 
willing to approve any plan that can be deyigalndsteat. 
in accordance with sound economic principles impresidé 
This sentence would be a source of very gre 
encouragement if the president had a diffepeymil PF 
agricultural background or if his agrieulty 


advisers were more familar with the agrig 
tural surplus problem of the middle-west ip 
lation to the matter of the reversal in trade } 
ances between this country and Europe. 
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great with child, And so it was, that, while they 
were there, the days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered, And she brought forth her 
first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a menger; because there 
was no room for them in the inn, 

And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them; and they were 
sore afraid, 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you, Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.—St. Luke.” 


eame to Chicago. It seems probable that this 
speaking date may have been made at the sug- 
gestion of Hoover, Jardine and others of the 
regular party machinery who were interested 
in keeping Bradfute in power in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the true middle- 
west out of power. At any rate, the Coolidge 
speech was a direct attack on the position of 
Thompson, of Illinois; Hearst, of Lowa, and 
Settle, of Indiana, 

In the president’s address the farmer was 
painted as an independent man of strong char- 
acter who had carved out his destiny without 
help from anyone, without subsidy from the 
government. The point was made that the farm- 
ers of the United States are better off than the 
farmers of any other nation, and that, gener- 
ally speaking, they are better off today than 
before the great war. It was stated (these 
figures are probably from the Department of 
Commerce) that there were only 10 per cent 
more people on the farms of the United States 
in 1924 than in 1900, that these people received 
three and a half times as much money for their 
produets in 1924 as in 1900, and that after 
making allowance for the change in price level, 
the purchasing power of the farmers of the 
United States in 1924 was 90 per cent greater 
than in 1900. Of course, we can’t blame Pres- 

. ident Coolidge for statements like this, altho 
we can blame the administration which puts 
such things in his speeches. The error in these 
figures is that they do not take into account the 
fact that the farmers’ expenses have increased 
altogether out of ratio with their income. The 
farmers who produced so much more in 1924 
than they did in 1900 used much more machin- 
ery, fertilizers and mill-feeds. They paid im- 


WEET clover seed is unusually low in pri 
this year and can be. bought for from or 
third to one-half the price of red clover. Swe 
clover is, of course, not as satisfactory for ha 
as red clover, but for green manure purpos 
on land which is rich in lime, is superior to re 
clover. In large sections of western and no 
ern Iowa and central Illinois, sweet clover 
extensively seeded with oats. Oftentimes j 
comes on strongly enough so that a very got 
quality of hay can be eut the same fall, an 
the following spring it is turned under in lat 
April or early May for corn. In this way, a 
tation of corn and oats can be followed 
after year and yet the soil fertility can be maing trend | 
tained fairly well. making 
We would be glad to hear from any of ow . 
readers who have had experience in using swe Co 
clover on land which is moderately acid. Wit he 
sweet clover seed as cheap as it is this year, is 
worth while to take a chance in seeding 
pounds of searified sweet clover seed per amen w 
on land which needs a little lime? A specilif delega 
effort should be made this year to substitulffof viev 
sweet clover for red clover wherever it is pom tho th 
sible to do so, and we hope that our readers wig *érme 
give us the benefit of their knowledge in ma of the 
ing this practical substitution as widespread Bates. 











outlined by President Coolidge in furnishing 
financing and co-operative advice to the farm- 
ers, can not possibly put the farmer in as favor- 
able position relatively as the city wage earner 
or the city business man as long as there is an 
exportable surplus to be sold to a Europe which 
must buy in opposition to the reversed trade 
balances. 

President Coolidge inferred that he would 
not countenanee fixing up this situation by 
lowering the tariff on manufactured goods 
from Europe. He would not permit fixing it 
up by any form of government control of the 
export surplus. Financing and co-operative 
marketing seemed to be his only suggestion. He 
did say, however, that under the present co-op- 
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mensely more in interest and taxes. Other fal- 
lacies of this method of proving agriculture 
prosperous are dealt with in some detail on page 
233 of the book, ‘‘The Agricultural Situation,’’ 
by Warren and Pearson, in the chapter, ‘‘ Er- 
roneous Measures of Farm Conditions.’’ 

I believe that President Coolidge is right in 
forecasting a day when food prices will again 
rise faster than the prices of other commodi- 
ties, as was the case from 1896 to 1913. He 
seems-to think, however, that this time has al- 
ready arrived, and that with minor exceptions 
agriculture today is beginning to be prosper- 
ous. He apparently has no knowledge at all of 
the reversal in trade balances between the Unit- 
ed States and Europe, and what this means to 

_such commodities as pork and wheat, of which 
we have an exportable surplus. He has no 
realization, apparently, that the present repub- 
lican_policy will greatly intensify the eventual 
food shortage in this country, and that when 
food prices finally begin to rise much faster 
than other prices, as I firmly believe will be 
the case about fifteen years hence, then great 
injustice will be done to people in the cities. 

_ Moreover, the unduly high cost of food in the 

‘latter half of the twentieth century will in very 
large measure trace to the bad handling of the 
present situation. The republican program as 


erative bill which is being backed by the admin- 
istration, that ‘‘the farmers would have the 
active and energetic assistance of the govern- 
ment in meeting the problem of surplus pro- 
duction.’’ Personally, I can’t imagine just 
what this means in terms of corn, hogs and 
wheat atany time during the next fifteen years. 
It must be admitted, however, that this is one 
of the most hopeful sentences in the president’s 
speech, and that if he will follow up this line of 
thought, he may eventually get somewhere. I 
am fearful, however, that when he uses sen- 
tences of this sort, he is really thinking of such 
commodities as milk, New England apples, ete., 
whieh have very little to do with the problem of 
export surpluses to be sold in Europe. 

The references of President Coolidge to the 
MeNary-Haugen principle were unfair. While 
not mentioning the bill by name, he inferred 
that it would interfere with farmers in the eul- 
tivating of their own land, He said that it 
would apparently destroy co-operative market- 
ing associations. Of course, under the MeNary- 
Haugen bill the existing marketing associations 
—preferably the co-operatives—would be used 
so far as possible in handling the export sur- 
plus. 

It is interesting to note that President Cool- 
idge came out squarely for the Department of 
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The Nebraska Farm Boy 


NLY a day or two ago we got in anothe 
installment of Flood’s new series. If 

good, but we are beginning to think we gave 
the wrong name. It started out to be a 8 
on Yellowstone Park. Up to date it has 
how Flood got married, what happened to hi 
when he homesteaded in Wyoming, what a lt 
worker he used to be and—six times—what 
awful bite that Yellowstone Park bear 8@ 
him. And so far he hasn’t even got inside 
park, and he evidently is saving his fight 
the bear for the grand climax. But 80 far 
we are concerned, he. can write about whate¥ 
he wants to. We like his stuff, and 80, 4Pf 
ently, do the rest of his readers. 


& 


The strength of the nation today lies not in 
army or its navy, not in its great cities nor in® 
great resources, vast as they are, but im the # 
rity of the common people, best represented ™ 
country schoolhouse and the country church. 
Henry’s Sayings. 








7 THE annual convention of the Ameri- 


esigne® {can Farm Bureau Federation, at Chicago 
n prods ® jast week, the Bradfute administration, 
ight bh iich has always been lukewarm on the Me- 
sign yey-Haugen proposition, which sponsored the 
ence fj oo ; merger, and was responsible for bringing 
ould Waprsident Coolidge to Chicago, went down in 
devisalideteat. Sam Thompson, of Illinois, the new 
ples, resident, went on record Monday, after listen- 
yf i to President Coolidge’s speech, by saying 
ffe ihe president had dodged the real farm problem 
ule “Bipfore the great surplus producing states, 
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‘The fight started with the speech of Presi- 
TCM tent Coolidge, Monday. The farmers received 
ID Mi the president. courteously, even enthusiastically. 
‘hat was because he is president. They clapped 
afew times during the speech, but after it was 
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By H. A. Wallace 


of doing nothing for the farmer. Charles 
Hearst, of Iowa, played a really heroic part in 
the convention. The plotters did their best to 
maintain the ancient feud between the Iowa 
and Illinois Farm Bureaus, and even tried to 
undermine Hearst’s prestige with his own peo- 
ple. Hearst, however, proved that he was a 
real man by rising superior to questions of pet- 
ty personalities and standing true to his con- 
victions. In many ways Hearst was the logical 
man for president, coming from the state with 
the largest Farm Bureau membership, and be- 
ing in his own right an outstanding figure. 
The voting for president was done secretly, 
but I have it on very good authority that three 
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‘Farm Bureau Votes for the Export Plan 


Iowa, Illinois and Indiana Join to Defeat ‘Do Nothing” Group and Elect Thompson 


Br Naresh = < 


votes, but on one ballot the three Indiana votes 


switched from Thompson to O'Neal, Finally, 
the southerners swung over to Thompson 

put him across on the eighth ballot. It is said 
that the southerners asked for a trade on the 
fourth ballot, but that Thompson refused the 
offer, and that he is now president with no 
strings tied to him, His speech of acceptance 
indicated that he is going to do his best to bring 
about harmony between sections. 


"THE new executive committee is as follows: 

Central region, two years—C. E. Hearst, 

Iowa; M. L. Noon, Michigan; L. B. Palmer, 

Ohio. 
L. Kelso, South Dakota. 

Southern region, two years—E. P. Cohill, 


One year—William Settle, Indiana; F, = 


middle-west were greatly disap- 
inted. Some tried to draw some 
comfort out of the statement by the 
president that he would support 
my plan which would ‘help the 
Hamers, which was economically 
“sound. These people claimed that 
MG the MeNary-Haugen principle can 
Ehe modified to a point where even 
# President Coolidge will admit that 
sf it is economically sound. 

The majority of the middle-west- 
em farmers seemed to feel, how- 
ever, that the president had come 

Jto Chicago with the definite pur- 
in mind of killing any plan of 
bindling the export surplus as dead 
unas possible. At the same time, it 
must be said that a few middle- 
western people who profess to have 
ea farm background, but whose 
ing trend of thought is rather toward 
making the world safe for politi- 
¢ians instead of farmers, expressed 
themselves as much pleased with 
the Coolidge speech. In fact, there 
seemed to be a number of men who 
Were specializing in creating a fa- 
vwrable atmosphere. Some of these 
ten worked systematically on the 
‘Mdelegates to put across their point 
of view and for a time it seemed as 
nom tho they were having a real effect. 


s will Farmers will always stand in awe 
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pad 


male! the president of the United 
Btates. Moreover, they like the eco- 
homical, thrifty Coolidge tempera- 
ment. For a time, therefore, things 
hoked pretty blue to those who had 
the vision to see thru the glamour 
of the president’s visit an@ look the 
situation squarely in the face. 
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pointing. Fine talks were given 
J % the organization problems of the 
7am Bureau, which would be 
Mplendid in county meetings. The 
tonference on taxation and legisla- 


Hover, people began to gather in little groups, 
and it was evident most of the farmers of the 


of Iowa’s voting delegates, including Hearst, 
voted for Thompson. Charles Coverdale, the 








EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE? 
YES 


‘*We endorse the enactment of a federal law based on the prin- 
ciple of a farmers’ export corporation, providing for the creation of 
an agency with broad powers for the purpose of handling the sur- 
plus of farm crops, that the American producer may receive an 
American price in the domestic market, and we instruct our repre- 
sentatives to work for the early enactment of such a law founded on 
sound economic policy and not involving government subsidy.’’— 
Resolution adopted by 1925 American Farm Bureau Federation. 

‘‘The big problem confronting the American farmer of today is 
to devise effective protection for the great surplus crops like corn, 
wheat, hogs and cattle, amounting to 40 per cent of our total farm 
production, of which the small part that is exported fixes the prices 
on the entire crop. The president mentioned this problem, but out- 
lined no effective way to meet it. The farmers of Iowa insist more 
vigorously than ever that agriculture be placed squarely under our 
protective system.’’—C. E. Hearst, President Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, 

‘‘The president in his address referred to but failed to recognize 
adequately the paramount problem before the great surplus-produc- 
ing states, which is the disposition of that surplus in a way that 
will not hold domestic markets permanently to world price levels, 
with the resulting damage to American farm living standards.’’— 
S. H. Thompson, President Illinois Agricultural Association and 
New President of the A. F. B. F. 

NO 

‘Various suggestions of artificial relief have been made... . . 
One of the methods by which that has been sought, tho put forward 
chiefly as an emergency measure as I understand from its propon- 
ents, was to have corporations organized thru which the government 
would directly or indirectly fix prices or engage in buying and sell- 
ing farm produce. This would be a dangerous undertaking, and as 
the emergency is not so acute, it seems at present to have lost much 
of its support. . . They (the farmers) prefer the sound policy 
of maintaining their freedom and their own initiative as individ- 
uals, or to limit them only as they voluntarily form group associa- 
tions.’’—President. Coolidge, before the Farm Bureau. 

‘‘The president’s speech was generally satisfactory. His talk-was 
constructive thruout.’’—O. E. Bradfute, Ex-President A. F. B. F. 

‘‘President Coolidge’s . analysis of the export corpora- 
tion is sound and will be approved by conservative farmers.’’—J. R. 
Howard, Ex-President A. F. B. F. ? 








Maryland. One year—W. T. Harris, Kentucky; 
J. F. Porter, Tennessee. 


Northeastern region, two years— 
G. M. Putnam, New Hampshire; 
Enos Lee, New York. One year— 
J. C. Brubacker, Pennsylvania. 

Western region, two years—A. ©, 
Hardison, California. One year— 
Ephraim Berguson, Utah; C. 8, 
Brown, Arizona. 

States outside of the middle-west 
dominate this committee, as usual, 


altho the situation is not as bad now 


as it used to be. 

While the situation in the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation ig 
by no means perfect, it is undeni- 
ably true that the organization is 
now in far better position than ever 
before to work effectively for the 
desires of the mid-west farmer. 


HE resolutions, besides empha- 
sizing the export plan, covered 
much the same ground as last year, 
Congress was urged to enact legis- 
lation to prevent the importation of 
clover and alfalfa seed not suited 
to these climates, or to give author- 
ity to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to stain all such imported seed 
so that the farmers could recognize 
it readily. Adjustment of postal 
rates with especial reference to the 
parcel post system was recommend- 
ed. Action on Musele Shoals was 
again asked. 

The freight rate resolution was 
especially vigorous and stated: “In 
view of the present high freight 
rates on agricultural products and 
livestock and the low rate of return 
received by the farmers thruout the 
country during the past four years, 
and the unusually prosperous con- 
dition of the railroads of the Unit- 
ed States, and that they are now 


earning the percentage of returm 


provided for in the Esch-Cummins 
law for the first time since its en- 
actment, we demand that the rail- 


fin under the chairmanship of Hearst of Towa, 
Mr. 
gay aase, state auditor of Minnesota, analyzed the 
Miture of high taxes. The point which espe- 
ite tty impressed the delegates in Chase’s talk 

Was his emphasis on the danger of bond issues, 


tet Whether they be issued for roads or for schools. 


_ there was practically no discussion by dele- 
Bates in open meeting as to what should be the 
Dliey of the American Farm Bureau in 1926. 
usual, the real work of the convention ap- 
Peared to be going on in committee and caucus 
toms, In this work it was reported that Gray 
puver- and John Coverdale, of the deceased 
“an Marketing Company, were very active. 
“iy, together with Jim Howard, seemed to be 
*tinually trying to throw discord into the 
Tanks of those favoring the plan of an export 
|, Poration for handling the agricultural sur- 
Howard publicly commended the policy 


fourth voting delegate from Iowa, seemed to 
favor the Bradfute-Coolidge way of looking at 
the export surplus problem. 


HEN the voting began there were forty- 

four voting delegates, of which there were 
four from Iowa, four from Illinois and three 
from Indiana, These three states furnish about 
one-half of the national funds, altho they have 
only one-fourth of the voting strength. On the 
first vote, Bradfute received seventeen votes, 
five coming from Ohio and Michigan, one from 
Iowa, and most of the rest from the eastern 
states. Ten of Sam Thompson’s eighteen votes 
on the first ballot came from Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana. He would have been elected on 
this first ballot if Iowa, Illinois and Indiana 
had had voting strength in proportion to their 
financial contributions to the Farm Bureau. 
O’Neal, of Alabama, received nine southern 


road rates on agricultural products, ineluding ~ 


livestock, be restored to what they were prior to 
the World war, and we further recommend that 
the activities of the American Farm Bureau im 
opposition to the 5 per cent increase asked for 
by the western carriers in Ex Parte 87 be con- 
tinued and that this be followed by similar 
action on the Hoch-Smith resolution in Docket 
17000, to the end that the benefits provided for 
by that resolution to the agricultural industry 
be fully realized.’’ 

On co-operative marketing, the convention 


approved the suggestion to create a division of — 


co-operative marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture. The federation was pledged to 
the furtherance of co-operative effort and the 
establishment of a strong marketing depart- 
ment was recommended. An amendment to the 
revenue act to give exemption from incomé' tax 
to co-operatives was recommended. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 





























HERE is something 
about the Christmas 
cooking that sets it apart 
from all the other culin 
ary operations of the 
year. Old recipe books 
are brought out and re- 
ferred to. Trips to town 
and home again loaded 
down with brown paper 
packages and sacks that 
* bulge everywhere. Fol- 
lowing that, the kitchen 
is cleared for mother, 
and then the fun begins. 
Such tantalizing aro- 
™mas as steal out from 
that place, fairly teasing us when 
we think of the things that are being 
compounded from sugar and spice in- 
side those four walls. Cans of freshly 
baked seed cookies—oh, how good, and 
ginger cookies cut in Christmas tree 
and Santa Claus shapes. The fruit 
cake seasoning inside its hovering of 
heavy oiled paper, kept moist with fre- 
quent bastings of fruit juice. 
Family traditions are treasured and 
adhered to at this season just as much 
‘ 4n the kitchen as in the decorations on 
the Christmas tree and the giving of 
presents. Turkey for Thanksgiving, 
roast goose for Christmas—this is a 
rule in many families, tho a turkey 
dinner is always a favorite, and there 
fis no reason why we should not serve 
it at both of these feast-day occasions 
df we wish to. 


Roast Goose With Apples 


Roast goose, however, makes a very 
satisfactory Christmas dinner. It is 
not quite so delicate as turkey, more 
inclined to a riebness in flavor, and 
when stuffed with the proverbial sage 
and onion dressing, accompanied by 
‘ tart spiced apples or cranberries and 

the good, wholesome winter vegetables, 

it is absolutely the “piece de resist- 
ence.” 

For a large family dinner, with roast 
goose on the table, the first menu is 
suggested. The second menu, includ- 
ing turkey, is equally good, and either 
roast capon or roast duck is suggest- 
ed as an alternate to goose or turkey 
in the third menu. 

Whichever meat is selected, the 

choice is carefully made. A goose 
should be not too fat, white skinned, 
plump of breast, with feet that are 
pliable and yellow. The bird with red, 
hairy breast and reddish-colored feet 
ais bound to be tough, and no amount 
of cooking can make it tender. Like- 
wise, the flavor is not so good. A tur- 
key weighing anywhere from ten to 
thirteen pounds, white skinned with 
bright red wattles and grayish-black 
_ | Jegs, is the choicest. Some people pre- 
_ \} fer a young turkey hen of about ten 
pounds, but this is merely a matter of 
personal favoritism for young gobblers 
weighing a few more pounds are very 
good. A duck is picked for the same 
qualities as noted in a goose, and a 
plump capon is always good. 

Any of these fowls are better if 
killed a day or two, or even three days 
before Christmas Day. They should 
' be hung in a cool place after being 
thoroly cleaned. 

- Onion and sage dressing is easily 
the most popular stuffing for either 
_ woast goose or turkey. A large turkey 
“—and a-large family—will require 
quite a quantity of dressing, more than 
’ €an be put into the turkey’s “innards” 
‘at any rate. For a twelve or thirteen 
pound turkey, fill a gallon crock half 
ful\-of soft bread pulled apart, or hard 
dri-d bread that has been softened by 
Sik ng in milk. Add to this salt and 
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pepper to season and a generous table- 
spoonful of leaf sage crumpled between 
the fingers. Cook the giblets on top 
of the stove in a little water for about 
fifteen minutes and then cut into small 
pieces with a sharp knife, adding them 
to the bread crumbs along with the 
liquor in which they were cooked. Add 
milk to moisten still further and beat 
two /eggs well and add. Cut up two 
onions of medium size and mix the 
dressing thoroly. It is now ready to 
put into the fowl and should be just 
moist enough to hang together well. 
There will-be about half of the dress- 
ing left after stuffing the turkey. This 
is held out and added during the last 
hour of baking. Sew up the openings 
with a stout thread, truss into shape 
and rub all over with butter and sprin- 
kle generously with salt and pepper 
and flour. 

The oven should be very hot for any 
of the meats suggested. Just as soon 
as the skin appears to be browning del- 
icately the over is slowed down to 
bake rather gradually for two hours or 
more, depending upon the size of the 
bird. About twenty to thirty minutes 
to the pound is a good time allowance 
in baking either turkey or goose. Baste 
frequently during the baking. For tur- 
key I prefer a basting liquid of butter 


Spiced Apples 
Rutabagas 


Nuts and Raisins 


Spiced Cranberries 
Ripe Olives 


Baked Onions in Cream 


Mints 


Mint and Cranberry Jelly 
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Menus for the Christmas Season 


A ROAST GOOSE DINNER 
Roast Goose, Onion and Sage Dressing 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Mashed Irish Potatoes 
Boiled Onions 
Sweet Pickles 
Plum Pudding, Lemon Sauce 


Coffee 


A TURKEY DINNER 


Roast Turkey with Chestnut Dressing 
Pickled Peaches 


Mashed Potatoes 


Lettuce Salad, French Dressing 
Hot Mince Pie, Cream Cheese 
Nuts 

Coffee 





A ROAST CAPON OR DUCK DINNER 


Roast Capon or Duck, Oyster Stuffing 
Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 
Mashed Potatoes, Brown Gravy 


Creamed Cabbage 
Apple and Celery Salad, Boiled Dressing 
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Signs of the Season in the Kitchen 





A little salt and pepper 
is dusted over occasionally, to be sure 
that the seasoning is properly done. 
Chestnut stuffing, which is always 
delicious with turkey or roast chicken 
is made with a bread foundation much 


in hot water, 


the same as the dressing above. Sift 
half a pound of chestnuts and cook 
them in salted water until tender, then 
shell and. mash them and add to a lit- 
tle over a quart of bread pulled apart 
into fairly small pieces. Moisten all 
with a little sweet cream and milk and 
season with a little sage and salt and 
pepper. 

Oyster stuffing is made by scalding 
about three cups of oysters—a little 
over a pint, in their own liquor, and 
then draining and chopping rather 
fine. Add to about five cups of bread 
pulled apart and season generously 
with salt and pepper and a large onion 
grated. The liquor that the oysters 
were cooked in is used to moisten and 
milk is added to make the desired con- 
sistency for filling. 

Spiced apples for serving with the 
goose are made by cooking firm, crisp 
Jonathans—any other apples will prove 
disapointing—in a thick syrup colored 
candies. The apples are peeled and 
cored and dropped whole into the boil- 
ing syrup. They make a very lovely 


Cranberry Jelly 


Celery Hearts 


Hard Candy 


Celery Hearts 
Salted Almonds 


Buttered Turnips 


Raisins 


Celery and Olives 
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Salted Nuts Raisins Fruit Cake 
Canned Grape Juice Ly 
Mel Ice Cream Coffee a 
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and Christmasy ; 
when interspersed 
bunches of parg 
around a_ strong 
with the little cinng 
the outside of the 
fowls on the platter, 

Rutabagas are t¢ 
holiday dish when cog 
until thoroly tender Mish 
plenty of water and 
mashed and mixed 
a Tittle cream and by 
and seasoning. 

Boiled onions 
served whole. Moe 
sized onions are che 
and have a most delicate flavor 
cooked in a large kettle of water, 
drained and heated up in butter, 
seasoning, added. 

Plum pudding seems to belong 
Christmas dinner menu. To ma 
very excellent plum pudding req 
the following ingredients, which | 
be combined in about the order giv i 
One and three-fourths cups of suet 
thru the food grinder, one heaping ¢ 
of brown sugar, three cups of 
bread crumbs, six egg yolks 
whites are added last, one teaspg 
each of cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, m; 
and allspice sifted with one cup 
flour, one pound of seeded raisins, 
pound of currants, one-half pound 
citron cut fine, three-fourths of a 4 
of chopped English walnuts, one ¢ 
of figs cut into small pieces, four! 
blespoons of cream, one cup of fi 
juice or one-half cup of orange ju 
one-half cup of milk. Cook about 
hours in a buttered can set into ay 
of boiling water or set into a steam 
Tie a piece of wet floured cheesec 
over the pudding pan to keep the a 
densed steam from falling into { y, 
pudding. 











































































Lemon Sauce 


Lemon sauce calls for four tab 
spoons of butter, two eggs, a cup 
sugar, one cup of boiling -water 
the juice and rind of one lemon, 
just a pinch of salt added. Cream t 
butter and sugar and add the egg yo 
well beaten, also the grated rind 
the lemon. Pour the _ boiling 
slowly over the mixture and stir ual 
it thickens. Then add the lemon ji 
and stir in the whites which haye } 


beaten up stiff. A little flour or © I 
starch y be added if a thicker sal wh: 
is desired. 

Baked onions in cream are made got 
parboiling onions, then setting th cou 


in a covered baking dish with seas 
ing added and cream poured ov E 
These are baked rather slowly at f 


covered and then with the cover off 5) 

about twenty minutes. They sho 

be tender and slightly browned on Ru 
Sweet potatoes southern style five 

made by boiling and mashing swWe ‘ 

potatoes and adding cream to moisté Thi 

The yare then piled into a baking ¢ unc 


with marshmallows laid over the ! 
and the whole heated thoroly in 4 
oven, at the same time melting ! 
browning the marshmallows delicate! (<¢ 

Mint and eranberry jelly is ¥@ @ 
pretty and very much in keeping 
the red and green of the season. Mi 
jelly made from commercial pectin 
colored green with vegetable colo 
is poured into jelly glasses to fill j 
half full. When it has cooled 
jelled, the cranberry jelly is made é 
the glasses half filled with mint # 
are filled to the top with crande™ 
jelly. The resalt is a lovely comb 
tion of a red layer on top of a8 
one or the opposite when it is tm 
out onto a dish. 
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vor wi If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
iter, “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe— 
tter, you’d find it would stretch more than 
5 times its length! This rubber stays 
ong ¢ flexible and waterproof—long after ordi- 5 
, mak nary rubber would be cracked or broken AllU.S.”" Blue Ribbon 
ake boots have sturdy gray 
requi soles. The uppers come 
in either red or black— 
Lich 3 knee to hip lengths, 
or giv Look for the “ Ss.’ 
trade-markand the Blae 
suet Ribbon on every one. 
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“a got all the flexibility and comfort you ing waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” 
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(OVE ° . ° 
eo Every pair is made with thick oversize pair is built by master workmen—and 
"= soles—tough as an automobile tire. built right. They fit better, look better 
| on™ ~Rubber so live and elastic it will stretch and wear better. 
‘e “A five times its length goes into the uppers. Get a pair and notice the difference! 
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cars in 1925 


| | Never before has any manufacturer of gear-shift 
{ | automobiles even approached Chevrolet’s total 
| | production this year of over a half-million cars. 
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| Chevroletistheworld’slargest builderof carswith 

q | modern 3-speed transmission—a position won 

i | and being held by providing quality at low cost. 

Hi | CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 

fi | DETROIT, MICHIGAN Touring - $525 
ee Division of General Motors Corporation Roadster - 525 
fe Coupe - - 675 


Coach - - 695 
Sedan - WM be) 
a ercial 
Senmerel 425 
E ss 

Truck Chidinite 550 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. 
FLINT, MICH. 
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A Mother Goose Christmas Party 


By NETTIE RAND MILLER 


4 MOTHER GOOSE party is just the 
2 sort of holiday frolic that the 
widren will enjoy. ‘They will greet 
delight the invitations cut in the 
of a goose, giving each guest a 
wracter from Mother Goose which he 
to pantomime. It will not be nec- 
for the children to come in cos- 
but each one can wear something 
tive of the character he is to 
sent and you can provide paper 
is belonging to their proper Mother 
personalities. 

When all have assembled, each one 

asked to act his part and the others 
toguess their Mother Goose friends 
they are presented. 

About the walls place green ferns 
boughs with some artificial leaves 
flowers where the natural ones 
not obtainable. Growing plants 
ferns will add to the effect of 

ryland made ready for the story- 

ok guests. 

Little Bo-Peep might wear a large 
in her hair and go peeping about. 
tle Boy Blue is decorated with 
and goes about blowing a horn. 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater pretends 

» be eating an artificial pumpkin 
e of cardboard. 

Little Miss Muffett keeps shying 
y from an imaginary spider. 

One of the girls wears a pinafore, 

$a curl in the middle of her fore 
d,and is very, very good. 

King Cole wears a hat of black paper 
da long cloak of black cheesecloth. 

Olid Mother Hubbard carries a toy 
in one hand and a bone in the 


Simple Simon wears a dunce cap and 
about “with a fishline trying to 
ha wh 

Cross Patch wears a patch in the 
be of a cross and goes about panto- 
ming the lifting of a latch. 

Jack and Jill walk around carrying 

pail between them. 

A boy pretends to be riding a cock 


Little Jack Horner sits in a corner, 
ending to eat Christmas pie. 

Jack has some blocks with which he 
building a house. 

In similar manner other characters 

ay be impersonated. Half an hour 
y be allotted for portraying the 
ther Goose characters. The boy or 

tl who guesses the most names cor- 

is crowned master or mistress 

the evening’s festivities. 

Next each child is given a stocking 
atrip thru Mother Goose Land, for 
hich the hostess provides guide posts. 


le first stop is Popcorn Land, in the : 


ing-room, where, hanging from a 
is @ popcorn ball for each one and 
= of scissors with which_to clip 


The next place is Peanutville, in the 
selena, where peanuts are cleverly 
Meealed about the room. The chil- 
are told to stop and collect as 
ay a8 they can find to put in their 
kings. A wild, merry scramble en- 
5 With a small prize for the one 
’ secures the greatest number. 
ndytown is in a room upstairs. In 
Center of the room, suspended from 
Se ne hatigs a large paper bag 
the master or mistress of cere- 
ues is allowed to hit with a long 
When the bag breaks and the 
dies fall on a sheet placed on the 
a. there is another jolly 
_ the trail leads thru the front 
nto a room on the opposite side 
ee the name of Taffytown. 
il, ha e bags of taffy, one for each 
» Nang on a line. 


the next room is the home of 


the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,/ 
where they stop for a shoe hunt. Shoes 
about four inches in length are cut 
from cardboard, using a pattern found 
in some catalog. The pairs are mixed 
and hidden all over the room, high and 
low, behind pictures, under mats, etc. 
The boy or girl finding the’ largest 
number of shoes which prove to be 
mates receives a prize. To add to the 
merriment several pairs of real shoes 
may be hidden. 

Going downstairs into the living- 
room, the first stop is at Bo-Peep’s 
house, where each child is given a 
pasteboard or paper lamb with direc- 
tions to search for missing tails. These 
are hidden all around the room and in 
each is a pin with which to pin it to 
the lamb. As soon as a tail is discov- 
ered, the finder pins it to his lamb, 
which he carries to the hostess and is 
given another tailless one. The one 
who finds the most tails is the winner. 

The Moon is the next stopping place, 
where, on a curtain, is drawn a huge 
Luna. Little black cows cut from pa- 
per are given the children, and the 
object is to pin the cow on the curtain 
in the act of jumping over the moon. 
Each little guest is blindfolded in turn 
and the most successful one receives 
a prize. 


Next they come to a large placard 
which says: “Girls and Boys Come 
Out to Play.” Here they are all seated 
in a circle, ahd one who is chosen 
leader stands in the center of the ring 
and asks the most ridiculous questions 
he can think of. The players when 
asked any question must always an- 
swer: “Simple Simon’s silly smile.” 
No other answer will do, and whoever 
laughs or fails to answer correctly 
must pay a forfeit. 

Then Mother Goose herself brings in 
a feather which she declares was 
plucked from her own famous goose. 
The players are seated in a circle on 
the floor around a sheet, which is held 
tightly by the players about two feet 
from the floor, with the feather placed 
in the center of it. One is chosen to be 
out, and at a signal from the leader 
the feather is blown from one to the 
other, high and low, but never allowed 
to rest once. The player outside runs 
backward and forward, trying to catch 
the feather. If he succeeds, the person 
on whom it rests or the one nearest 
takes his place outside the circle. 

Next they come to London Bridge, 
made famous by Mother Goose. This 
game is about old’ enough to be new, 
but it would hardly be a Mother Goose 
party without it, and no game has 
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ever since, 


And each Christmas 





shone with a beautiful light, 
nore zysang through all the night, 
PL 

While in Bethlehem, in a manger there, 


The Christ Child slept, so small and fair. 


His mother watched, while all around 
® =. , 

STi fan and wisemen and kings renowned 

Knelt at His Ii in a wondering way; 


And the qpagrg@knelt, too, in the fragrant >. 


remember 
morn they kneel again 


To honor the Christ Child, as they did then. 


~ >the 


people say, 


some 


that holy day, 
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been more popular with children. Two 
players by their uplifted hands form 
an arch representing the bridge, under 
which passes the company of children, 
each clinging to the clothing of the 
predecessor and hurrying to get safely 
by. As the last verse is sung the raised 
arms of those holding the arch de- 
scend and enclose the child who hap- 
pens to be passing at the time. The 
captive is then led, still confined by 
the arms of his captors, to the corner 
which represents the prison, and is 
asked: “Will you have a diamond 
necklace~or a gold pin? A rose or a 
cabbage?” or some equivalent question. 
The keepers have already privately 
agreed which one of the two each of 
these objects shall represent, and ac- 
cording to the prisoner’s choice, he is 
placed behind one or the other. When 
all are caught, the gamé ends in a tug 
of war, the two sides pulling against 
each other, and the child who lets go 
and breaks the line must pay a forfeit. 

The next stage of the journey is 
Orange Land, where a large golden or- v4 
ange awaits the stocking of each of ~ 
the youngsters. 

From there the trail leads thru a 
miniature Mother Goose Land, where 
objects are arranged to represent dif- 
ferent characters in Mother Goose 
Land. Each child is supplied with 
paper and pencil, and the one who has 
the most correct list is the winner. 
Representations may be made as fol- 
lows: A toy spider, Miss Muffett; a 
candlestick, Jack Be Nimble; a toy 
dog, Old Mother Hubbard; a moon cut 
from gilt cardboard, Hey Diddic, Did- 
dle; some dry peas, Pease Porridge 
Hot; a toy mouse bearing the number 
3, Three Blind Mice; picture of a gray 
pony, I Had a Little Pony; a piece of 
pie and a plum, Jack Horner; a toy 
ship marked with the name Bobby, 
Bobby Shafto; an egg, Humpty, Dump- 
ty; a patch in the form of a cross, 
Cross Patch; picture of a black hen, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, My Black Hen; 
a bell, Ding, Dong Bell; a piece of 
taffy, Taffy Was a Welchman; a card- 
board pumpkin, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater. 

And now the trail leads to the back 
stairs, down again and into the din- 
ing-room, where, in the center of the 
table is another delightful surprise in 
the shape of a Jack Horner pie, or pos . 
sibly we should call it a Mother Goose 
pie. It is a huge pie with a pasteboard 
cover, and when the crust is removed 
it is found to be filled with very nat- 
ural looking blackbirds made of crepe 
paper. In each bird’s mouth is a ring 
large enough to admit-of passing a 
hook thru it. At the same time, the 
hostess produces a fishing rod, made 
of a walking stick, a length of narrow 
ribbon and a gilt hook at the end of 
the latter. The children take the fish- 
ing rod and one at a time angle for the 
blackbirds. It is great fun taking one 
from the pie, and each youngster is 
allowed to retain the one he hooks, re- 
taining also the little gift enclosed in 
the black paper of which the bird is 
made. 

The supper which follows should be 
a truly Mother Goose one, containing 
some_traditional Mother Goose dishes. 
The following menu might be served: 

A King’s Dish—Bird pie (chicken 
pie or chicken sandwiches). 

A Queen’s Lunch—Bread and butter 
and honey sandwiches. 

The Golden Eggs—Eggs stuffed; 
King of Hearts’ favorite tarts 

Sample of the Pieman’s 
Cream pie. 

Mother Goose Punch — Lemonade 
wit lzin2 of truly .dded, 


Ware— 
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Christmas 


HERE is an old saying in the coun- 

try, “What would you rather do 
than go a-fishing?” The answer is, 
“Nothing, absolutely nothing.” A. sea- 
sonal version of this might be, “What 
would you rather do than get ready 
for Christmas?” To which every 
home-minded woman of us replies, 
“Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

There is about Christmas prepara- 
tions a spirit that thrills us all, The 
colors of red and green and silver— 
what fun to decorate the house with 
them and how they do _ brighten 
the short December days! Anticipa- 
tion of the day at home with the fam- 
fly is more than half of the fun, Look- 
ing forward to Christmas for the chil- 
dren, a Christmas with a Santa Claus, 
a tree and toys and popcorn balls—for 
it is always more fun when there are 
children. There is no day like it in all 
the year’s holidays. 

And while we are planning, let us 
not forget to keep the day of the na- 
tivity holy with some particular 
church service or song service fitting 
to the day. After that we will remem- 
ber the special gifts and the hospital- 
ity to all who come within our doors, 
as the other things in keeping with 
the spirit of Christmastide, 


4 


Christmas Gifts 


‘¥F YOU are a girl who enjoys plan- 
ning ahead for Christmas and mak- 
ing things with needle and thread and 
hook, then you will want to follow out 
some of these suggestions for easily- 
made things. These are all things that 
friends would appreciate, I believe. 

Hemstitched Towels—If you like. to 
hemstitch, then get the light-weight 
tea or hand toweling and either single 
or double hemstitch it with a contrast- 
ing color of thread. These make nice 
hand towels for every-day use. Very 
pretty patterns can be secured in the 
barred materia!s in quite a variety of 
colors. You could choose the color ac- 
cording to the particular friend you 
wished to give it to. 

Quilted Pillow Tops—Quilted pillows 
for the living room are very much in 
vogue now, particularly the pieced and 
tufted ones, reviving a style that was 
popular when your mother was a girl. 
These are made of either silk or velvet 
pieces or a combination of the two. 
Any quilt pattern may be used for this 
and ones like the “Star” or “Basket” 
use just one design sewed to a larger 
piece of silk, usually black satin. In 
the quilting cotton is pushed in be- 
tween the stitches to give a tufted ef- 
fect. 

Table Covers—A popular style of 
table cover and one that is easily made 
requires black sateen of a very good 
quality, or if you want to make it very 
nice, black satin, with the hem all the 
Way around turned to the right side 
and covered with gold braid about an 
inch in width. Gold braid is also run 
across the covers several inches from 
the end. This makes a simple yet very 
pretty trim. 

Sachet Bags—lIt is so nice to have 
sachets to put in with the best things. 
I find that girls seldom make these 
things for themselves, but they do en- 
joy having them. Odd bits of silk rib- 
bon or silk or georgette or silk crepe 
made into little bags about an inch and 
a half wide by two inches long and 
filled with cotton that has sachet im- 
bedded in it, are tied with ribbon at 
the top. A simple design is done with 

- fancy stitches on the outside. 

Handkerchief Cases—Make cases of 
sateen a little larger than a handker- 
chief folded twice, and allow for a flap 

to extend over. This is trimmed with 


Se 


fancy stitches around the outside and 
the girl’s intials are put on with a 
chain stitch. 

Crocheted Chair Cushions—These are 
usually made round and are crocheted 
from silk pieces about three-quarters 
of an inch wide. A hook like that used 
in making crocheted rugs is used. Odd 
pieces of bright silks work up very 
nicely and quickly in this way. 


Fa 
The Charm of Candles 


NEW appreciation of the eharm 

of candies and candlelight is be- 
coming almost universal. In many 
homes lovely old candlesticks. are being 
brought from their hiding-places and 
once more adorn the family living- 
rooms. 

The question of ornaments is a much 
debated one. When in doubt, candles 
are always a safe choice. They have 
a dignity that is especially acceptable. 
Sometimes in our attempt to weed out 
all ornaments that are superfluous or 
unlovely we find the result rather bar- 
ren and severe. Try candles to relieve 
this condition. 

Bring out those dusty old brass can- 
dlesticks and see what can be done to- 
ward cleaning them. I find a satisfac- 
tory cleaner can be made by mixing a 
reliable scouring powder with liquid 
ammonia. In many homes are still to 
be found the quaint little fluid lamps 
of white or colored glass. I have seen 
some of these slender little lamps 
turned into charming candlesticks by 
removing the fixture that held the lit- 
tle round wicks and substituting a 


glass drip-cap with old-fashioned look- 


ing-glass pendants. There are also 
lovely old glass candlesticks of-remark- 
ably clear, sparkling glass that seem 
particularly appropriate for the din- 
ing-table. 

If candle wicking can be obtained 
and one is so fortunate as to possess 
an old-time candle mold, it is interest- 
ing to make candles for the old candle- 
sticks. 


Colored candles are procurable at 


very reasonbale prices. It is surpris- 
ing how two tall orange-colored can- 
dles in appropriate holders will bright- 
en up a sombre corner. Try candles 
in wall sconces at either side of the 
hall or dining-room mirror. Candles 
add just the intimate, cosy touch need- 
ed in the guest room that is inclined to 
look too formal and impersonal. 

Candles on the holiday table or in 
the windows on Christmas Eve are a 
joy to the children and an acceptable 
detail to their elders. Nor need we 
possess a collection of suitable candle- 
sticks in order to use candles for table 
decoration. Charming candlesticks may 
be made from gay red apples or yellow 
carrots. Flatten the fruit or vegetable 
at the bottom so as to form a steady 
base, and hollow out a place at the top 
to hold the candle. Tiny candles may 
be used on individual servings of cake, 
ices and puddings by thrusting the can- 
dle into the center of a marshmallow. 

A lovely centerpiece for Christmas 
was arranged by an ingenious girl by 
placing a round nickel-rimmed mirror 
in the center of.an old-fashioned high 
glass cake plate of the pedestal type; 
around the edge of the mirror were 
arranged candles in a ring, and to 
hold the candles in place their base 
was held in warm water until the wax 
became softened, when it was wiped 
dry and pressed firmly upon the glass 
in the desired position. When the 
candles were lighted, the effect of the 
reflected lights was very pretty. Sprigs 
of holly were stuck in here and there 
to give a holiday effect. 

Children nearly always find candles 
alluring. Many mothers learn that the 
children’s fear and dread of being left 
alone at bedtime quickly evaporates if 
they are allowed the luxury of a bed- 
time candle. 

When evening finds the nerves taut 
and the children irritable, try turning 
off the lights and sitting for a time 
with only the soft, flickering lights of 
the fire and a candle or two. It is as- 
tonishing what a feeling of tran- 
quility and peace comes with the soft 
glow of the candle-light.—Alice Mar- 
garet Ashton. 
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Dear Garden Club: 

By this time our outdoor. garden ac- 
tivities are over. Our dahlias and 
gladioli are safely stored in the cellar, 
and our roses, spring flowers and 
bulbs and perennials are cosily tucked 
under their mulch blankets for their 
long winter’s sleep. 

And now our time and thoughts are 
occupied with the preparation of a 
more substantial winter diet, school 
lunches, warm clothing for the chil- 
dren and all the hundred and one 
things that fill a busy house mother’s 
days, 

I wonder how many of us have a 
window garden. Isn’t it fun to watch 
our house plants grow, and really ex- 
citing when a blossom appears? 

Let us all have something green in 
the house this winter, if nothing more 
than a couple of geraniums and a fern 
in the kitchen or living room window. 
Plants always seem to thrive wonder- 
fully well in a sunny kitchen window; 
they like the moisture in the air there. 

What if we do have to put them in 
a warmer place at night, or put news- 
papers between them and the—-window 
glass occasionally, it only makes us 
love them more, and the added air of 
cheerfulness . plants bring into the 
home is worth a lot of bother. I have 
carried a pet heliotrope from window 
to window to get the sun for it, and 
given it warm water, and felt amply 
repaid when it brought forth some 


small fragrant blossoms, simply be- 
cause it reminded me of my grand- 
mother’s bay window full of thriving 
blossoming plants, for she “hadea way 
with her,” in making things grow, and 
her flowers, both indoor and out, make 
one of my happiest childhood mem- 
ories, ' 

I find children take quite an interest 
in the window plants, particularly 
bulbs, and if they are given to them 
for their very own to care for. How 
they watch the growth of the tender 
green shoots, then a bud appears, and 
finally, when it bursts into bloom, 
what joy! The little folks get a vast 
amount of pleasure out of a very easy 
bit of greenery to grow. 

Cut off about three-fourths of an 
inch from the top of a carrot, one that 
shows signs of sprouting, and stand it 
in a saucer of water. Soon there will 
be a dainty feathery tree growing on a 
golden island. 

Some sow grass seed on a bit of 
sponge kept moist and have a little 
green meadow. Let the’ children do 
a little research work and try turnips, 
parsnips, ete. If you can find at the 
ten-cent store those tiny figures that 
were so popular a few years ago in the 
making of miniature Japanese gardens, 
do get some. A little man looks so 
cunning standing in the shade of a tur- 
nip tree. To be sure, the water gar- 
den by this time will have outgrown a 
saucer and demand an old platter. But 


it affords endless amusement ie 
arranging and rearranging of 

“landscape,” the addition of a she 
two, some pretty pebbles, and ms 
a new little celluloid duck, the y 
time mother is in town. q 

Did we all grow some straw flow, 
this summer? If we did not, 
resolve to grow some next year, Wy 
the seed catalogs come, put a big ¢ 
by strawflowers (helichrysum will} 
their catalog name) and order 
of the seed. They are easily 
and are so-gay and cheerful for 
bouquets. Pick the flowers with Ig 
stems before they are quite jn 
bloom, and hang with their he 
down to dry. 

If we are not-all making scrapbe 
of helpful garden suggestions, 
right away, or at least make your d@ 
pings and tuck them in a large 
velope labeled “Garden Clipping 
and don’t lose it, but use it. 3 

I would like to think that there; 
little neighborhood garden club mg 
ings being held thruout our great 
dle-west. Of course, everyone wil} 
too busy till after Christmas to 
any time to next summer’s garden, 
early in the year, do get togeth 
each other’s homes and plan and 
experiences and arrange exchang 
and boost for better farm home 
roundings. Why not adopt a slog 
Who can think of a good one? ~ 

With best wishes for all the f 
homes, Sincerely, 

MAY B. WALLACE 
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The Good Night Cand 


HE happiest Christmases are th 
that center around the family, 
all family circles should be enlarg 
at this season, that “the solitary m 
dwell in families.” Only those who! 
away from home and family can @ 
ciate how splendid it is to be 
into a large happy family for the 
day season. 4 
Where guests are being ente’ 
on Christmas eve, after the stockil 
are all “hung by the chimney 
care,” the bedroom candles may 
lighted and a_ processional 
marches to every door and pauses 
a “Good night” as the members 4 
out to the several rooms. ; 


& 


Yule Log Toss 


YULE log, which is really # 

bundle carefully tied like @ 
is thrown into the room to sta 
this game. This is caught by th 
alert one of the crowd and the cat 
undoes the outer wrapper 
closes some inexpensive gift @m@ 
other wrapping paper. He thea 
it up again, to be caught by some 
else. ~There are supposed t0 ® 
many wrappings and gifts as there 
children present. 

After. all have quieted down® 

the excitement of unwrapping” 
lights are turned down and all 
around the fireplace to see the 
side dance of the Christmas ™ 
The fairies are none other than§ 
made from rolled and tied Dam 
chiefs and they are made 
in the following manner: Coarse ? 
thread is tied to the very top @ 
doll’s head and the ends passet: 
a chandelier or a curtain pole? 
two rooms, the ends being long @ 
to reach to persons seated 
room, Black cambric is DiM@is 
neath the dolls, and the light # 
gle candle should fall upom 
figures. The dolls dance to 
sic, and whenever the player #2% 
dolls should promptly drop be 
as if exhausted. ‘8 


) 
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Review 


_ (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for December 27, 1925.) 


_ The lessons of the quarter deal with 
Paul's teachings, mainly to the early 
urches. The first lesson finds Paul 
t Athens, preaching to the philoso- 
phers. This seems to have been an 
Naformal meeting on Mars Hill, where 
the learned and excitement-loving peo- 
ple of the city gathered. Referring to 
go inscription he had seen “To an 
'Unknown God,” Paul declares to them 
‘the true God. We can well imagine 
‘that there would be breathless silence 
when he began to reveal this unknown 
God by saying that the God that 
made the world did not dwell in tem- 
iples made with hands, nor could He 
be worshiped thru images made of 
gilver or gold, nor by men’s hands as 
tthe He needed anything, seeing He 
had made all things and gave life. 
Then he quotes one of their own 
poets: “For we are also his offsping.” 
‘Now that God is revealed and the 
times of ignorance are past, He calls 
on all men to repent, “all men every- 
where.” Paul talks to them of Christ 
and the resurrection. Some believed. 
Paul then went to Corinth, and 
stayed there something like a year and 
a half. He worked at his trade of 
tent-making, the trade he had learned 
inhis youth. We can imagine him dis- 
cussing with his employers and fellow- 
workers, as opportunity offered, the 
question uppermost in the Jewish 
mind then: When will Messiah come? 
Paul tells them that He had indeed 
come; that Jesus of Nazareth, rejected 
and crucified as He was, had risén 
‘from the dead, and thus proved in the 
host convincing way that He was in- 
deed the Messiah, the Son of God. We 
find Paul in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath; and as this was conducted 
Much as our modern prayer meeting, 
but with larger attendance and great- 
@f interest, there was ample oppor- 
tunity to advocate his views. The 
‘etowds would naturally increase when 
such a subject was discussed by a 
Workman and in a way of unsurpassed 
ability and consuming zeal. Opposi- 
tion and divisions arose, and Paul left 
off preaching in the synagogue and es- 
tablished a church in a house near by. 
chief ruler of the synagogue be- 
fame converted, with all his house. 
is was the beginning of a prosper- 
US church. (Lesson 2.) . 
Lesson 3 is from the first letter writ- 
ten to this Corinthian church, and 
feals with Christian love. Paul de- 
fines if by describing the effects on 
_— character, much as Jesus. de- 
@d in the Beatitudes the character 
the citizens of the kingdom He 
Came to establish. The man in whom 
love reigns is long-suffering; he 
@idures all sorts of trials and persecu- 
tions without losing faith in man, nor 
ol He does not envy, but makes 
“ est of his own. He speaks no 
aby at vain boasting; nor is he self- 
Celted. He does not do unseemly 
qa nor discourteous. : He does not 
Way to anger, nor rejoice over the 
i very of evil in another, but re- 
= when truth is revealed. He 
Fipotidene: ip Beige ic and has 
any ground for it. ra e 8 ce 
failed in ee : 4 orint ane 
‘Ad in thi y o ese things; 
8 they are not alone. 
e 4 tells of the riot at Ephesus 
grand holiday in connection 
creep of the goddess Diana. 
~ Dhesus prided itself on being the 
ond of Diana, and her image in the 
Was said to have fallen down 


from Jupiter. Therefore, when Paul 
told the people of the true God, and 
tried to persuade them that Diana 
was no goddess, it would make consid- 
erable commotion among her follow- 
ers. It also threatened the chief busi- 
ness of the city, the making of shrines 
and images. A mob soon gathered 
and for two hours howled: “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” The town 
clerk makes a shrewd appeal to the 
people. He tells them the dignity of 
Diana is secure; that Paul and his 
friends have committed no crime; and 
that the court is the place to make 
charges against them. He appeals to 
their civic pride, common sense, and 
also their fears. In any age, when a 
preacher makes trouble for any evil 
business, those who profit from that 
business set about making trouble for 
the preacher, but never give their real 
reason, 

Part of the letter to the Ephesians 
is applied as a temperance lesson. 
The first necessity in the spiritual 
warfare is to identify our enemy. Our 
enemy is the devil, a leader of evil. 
His method of warfare is described by 
the word “wiles”—cunning deception, 
lying artifice. He masks his own per- 
son and disguises the quicksands of 





evil. So has he used liquor. He ap- 
peals to the curiosity of the young, 
and to those in trouble. or sorrow. 
The invisible strength of the enemy is 
powerful. It has back of it the two 
strongest passions of man, appetite 
and avarice. The Messiah’s remedy is 
righteousness, “the breastplate of 
righteousness”; “the helmet of salva- 
tion”; “the shield of faith.” Then 
with the “sword of the Spirit” the 
devil-can be conquered, as was dem- 
onstrated by Christ in His tempta- 
tions. We are to stand fast, to,obey 
Him; and we are to pray. We shall 
yet have complete victory. (Lesson 5.) 

Lesson 6 tells of Paul’s farewell to 
the Ephesians some time later. He is 
on his way to Jerusalem, but has not 
time to stop at Ephesus, so asks the 
elders to meet him at the seaport of 
Miletus. After appealing to their rec- 
ollection of the spirit and character of 
his ministry, he reminds them of their 
most solemn responsibility. Their pri- 
mary office was to oversee and go0v- 
ern the flock. He reminds them that 
it is also their duty to feed the flock. 
But as preparation to their proper 
feeding, they must first take heed to 
their own lives, and set a good exam- 
ple. He touches on the tendency to 
split into factions, and urges them to 
watch' and remember his warnings. 
He commends them to God, and ad- 
verts to his own faithfulness in teach- 
ing; that he had preached them a full 
gospel both by precept and example. 
He urges them to support the weak. 
It is not surprising that they bade 
him farewell with deep sorrow, know- 
ing they would not see him again. 

An assembly had been held in Jeru- 
salem some fourteen years before, and 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Johnny Chucks Secret . 


Johnny Chuck pushed up the last bit of 
gravel from the hole he had dug between 
the roots of the old apple tree in a corner 


of the Green Meadows. He smoothed it 
down on the big, yellow mound he. had 
made in front of his door. Then he sat 
up very straight on top of the mound, 
brushed his coat, shook the sand from 
his ‘trousers and carefully cleaned his 
hands. 

After he had rested a bit, he turned 
around and looked at hiss new home, for 
that is what it was, although he had not 
come there to live yet, and no one knew 
of it, no one but jolly, round, red Mr. 
Sun, who, peeping between the branches 
of the old apple tree, had caught Johnny 
Chuck at work. But he wouldn’t tell, 
not jolly Mr. Sun! Looking down from 
the blue sky every day he sees all sorts 
of queer things and he learns all kinds of 
secrets, does Mr. Sun, but he never, 
never tells. No, Sir! Mr. ‘Sun nevér 
tells one of*them, not even to Old Mother 
West Wind when at night they go down 
together behind the Purple Hills. 

So jolly, round, red Mr. Sun just smiled 
and smiled, when he discovered Johnny 
Chuck’s secret, for that is just what the 
rew home under the apple tree was—a 
secret. Not even the Merry Little Breezes, 
who find‘out almost everything, had dis- 
covered it. 

Johnny Chuck chuckled to himself as he 
planned a back door, a beautiful back 
door, hidden behind a tall clump of 
meadow grass where no one would think 
to look for a door. When he had satisfied 
himself as to just where he would put it, 
he once more sat up very straight on his 
nice, new mound and looked this way and 
looked that way to be sure that no one 
was near. Then he started for his old 
home along a secret little path he had 
made for himself. 

Pretty soon he came to ther Lone Little 
Path that went past his own home. He 
danced and he skipped along the Lone 
Little Path, and, because he was s0 
happy, he tried to turn a somersault. 
But Johnny Chuck was so round and 
fat and rolly-poly that he just tumbled 
over in a heap. 

‘Well, well, well! What’s the matter 
with you?” said a voice close beside him 
before he could pick himself up. It was 
Jimmy Skunk, who was out looking for 
some beetles for his dinner. 

Johnny Chuck scrambled to his feet 
and looked foolish, very foolish indeed. 

‘“There’s nothing the matter with me. 
Jimmy Skunk,” said Johnny. ‘There's 
nothing the matter with me. It’s just be- 
cause I’ve got a secret.” 


t 


“A gecret!” cried Jimmy Skunk. 
“What is it?” - 

“Yes, a secret, a really, truly secret,” 
sai@ Johnny Chuck, and looked very im- 
portant. 

“Tell me, Johnny Chuck. Come on, tell 
just me, and then we'll have the secret 
together,” begged Jimmy Skunk. 

Now Joanny Chuck was so tickled with 
his secret that it seemed as if he must 
share it with some one. He just couldn’t 
keep it to himself any longer. 

“You won't tell any one?” said Johnny 
Chuck. 

Jimmy Skunk promised that he’ wouldn't 
tell a soul. 

“Cross your heart,” commanded Johnny 
Chuck. 

Jimmy Skunk crossed his heart. 

Then Johnny Chuck looked this way 
and looked that way to be sure that no 
one was listening. Finally he whispered 
in Jimmy Skunk’'s ear: 

“ve got a new home under the old 
apple tree in a corner of the Green 
Meadows,” said Jc*nny Chuck. 

Of course Jimmy Skunk was very much 
surprised and very much interested, so 
Johnny Chuck told him all about it. 

“Now, remember, it’s a secret,”” said 
Johnny Chuck, as Jimmy Skunk started 
off down the Lone Little Path across the 
Green Meadows, to look for some beetles. 

‘T’ll remember,” said Jimmy Skunk. 

“And don’t tell!” called Johnny Chuck. 

Jimmy Skunk promised that he wouldn't 
tell. Then Johnny Chuck started off up 
the Lone Little Path, whistling, and 
Jimmy Skunk trotted down the Lone 
Little Path onto the Green Meadows. 

Jimmy Skunk was thinking so much 
pbeut Johnny Chicks’ new home that he 
quite forgot to look for beetles, and he 
almost ran into Peter Rabbit. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk,” said Peter Rab- 
bit, ‘can’t you see where you are going? 
It must be you have something on your 
mind; what is it?’ 

“] was thinking of Johnny Chucks’ 
new home,” said Jimmy Skunk, 

“Johnny Chuck’s new home!” exclaimed 
Peter Rabbit. ‘Has Johnny Chuck got 
a new home? Where is it?” 

“Under the roots of the old apple tree 
in a corner of the Green Meadows,” said 
Jimmy Skunk, and then he clapped both 
hands over his mouth. You see he hadn't 
really meant to tell. It just sipped out. 

“Oh. but it’s a secret!” cried Jimmy 
Skunk. “It’s a secret, and you mustn’t 
tell. I guess Johnny Chuck won’t mind 
if you know, Peter Rabbit, but you must 
not tell arfy one else.” Peter Rabbit 
promised he wouldn't. 

(Continued next week) 


it was then decided that Gentile con- 
verts need not become Jews. The two 
factions had grown farther and farther 
apart, and it was to win the strict 
Jews over to the truth that Paul 
made the trip to Jerusalem, at every 
stage of which he was warned of im- 
pending calamity. At an assembly of 
the churches Paul gives an account of 
his work in the fourteen years. They 
confirm the old decision, but ask him 
to take four men and go with them 
to the temple to pay their dues on the 
fulfillment of their Nazirite vow. 
Here his old enemies found him and 
gathered a mob. The soldiers see this 
disturbance and arrest Paul. When 
the chief captain learns that Paul was 
not inciting an insurrection, but is a 
free-born Roman, he grants him per 
mission to address the mob. Paul 
tells them of himself, and of his perse- 
cutions of the Christians, and how the 
risen Lord had appeared to him on the 
way to Damascus. He tells them how 
he had been commissioned to preach 
to the hated Gentiles. The mob refused 
to listen further, and would have killed 
him, but he was rescued by the Ro- 
man captain, and putin prison. (Leg- 
son 7.) 

To foil a plot to murder Paul, he is 
sent to the governor at Caesarea, and 
before him answers the three charges 
of causing disturbances, of heresy and 
of profaning the temple. His defense 
seemed so reasonable and correspond- 
ed so well with the dispatch received 
from the chief captain, that Felix could 
not convict Paul; neither could he 
turn him over to the Jews. Later Fe 
lix came with Drusilla, his wife, and 
listened to Paul tell of the “faith in 
Christ Jesus.” Paul preached of 
righteousness, the duty of self-control, 
and of the judgment to come. Felix 
trembled, but put off repentance, say- 
ing he would see Paul again. Paul 
was in prison two whole years, or un 
til Felix was removed. (Lesson 8.) 


During the time Paul was being held 
until he could be sent to Rome, King 
Agrippa II with his sister, Bernice, 
came to pay a formal visit to the new 
governor. Festus speaks of Paul, of 
whom Agrippa had no doubt heard, 
and he asks to see him. The day folk 
lowing, Paul is allowed to speak. He 
is glad of the opportunity to talk to 
Agrippa, a Jew, a member of the royal 
family, an expert on the customs and 
doctripes of the Jews. It is an aristo- 
cratic audience, including Agrippa’s 
sister, the governor, army officers, and 
other chief men of the city. Paul 
tells of his past life and experience; 
how he was converted on the way to 
Damascus to persecute Christians; 
that since then he had taught and 
preached Christ and His resurrection, 
and godly living. If he did not suc 
ceed in convincing them of their sin- 
fulness, he convinced them that he 
was unjustly accused, and they would 
have set him free, had he not already 
appealed to Caesar. (Lesson 9.) 

Lesson 10 tells of the storm while 
Paul was on the way to Rome for trial. 
They had left the small coaster in 
which they had started and embarked 
in an Alexandrian grain ship. After 
failing to reach their winter harbor, 
they came+to Fair Havens, where Pant 
urged them to stay. The owner and 
pilot were unwilling to do this, and in 
rounding the cape they were struck 
by a violent northeast wind. The next 
day, a leak apparently having been 
sprung, they threw out part of the 
cargo, the furniture and some of the 
rigging. All save Paul gave them- 
selves up for lost. He put new life 
into them by telling of a vision he had 
had, assuring them that no lives would 
be lost. He ate a full meal, and told 
of his faith that God would keep His 
promise. And he had the power of 
the man who has supreme faith in his 
mission. He believed that nothing 
could interfere with the fulfillment of 
the Divine purpose, and that it was 
the will of God that he should stand 
before Caesar. 

Paul and all that were with him in 
the ship landed safely at Malita, and 
the people showed them “no little 
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kindness.” The winter was spent 
there, and they had come to the sea- 
“port of Rome. They tarried seven 
days at Puteoli, where they found 
Christians, and then started for Rome. 
At the Three Taverns, another band 
met them. Thru the kindness of the 
centurion at Rome, Paul is permitted 
to rent a house, instead of being cast 
into a common prison. Nero is now 
emperor. Knowing that he can not be 
tried for some months Paul begins his 
work systematically. He calls to- 
gether the heads of the Jewish syna- 
gogues and explains why he, a Jew, 
has appealed for justice to a heathen 
emperor. The elders adopt a concil- 
fatory tone, and say they are anxious 
to hear him. A meeting is appointed, 
and Paul preaches that Christ is the 
true Messiah. As everywhere else, 
some believed and some did not. As 
the ‘elders departed, Paul announced 
to them that henceforth he would feel 
perfectly free to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles, since they themselves 
had rejected it at his hands. For two 
years or up to the time of his acquit- 
tal, he preached there to whoever 
came, Jew or Gentile, and many be- 
lieved. His death did not occur for 
at least five years after this. (Les- 
son 11.) 

The last lesson of the year is the 
Christmas lesson, telling of the visit 
of the Wise-men to Bethlehem to find 
Jesus. They represented that two 
years before, there had been signs in 
the heavens denoting the birth of the 
Messiah, the King of the Jews; and 
they had come, bringing gifts. Herod 
heard of this and “was troubled and 
all of Jerusalem with him.” In his 
private interview with the Wise-men, 
Herod questions them as to just when 
the star had appeared in the east. He 
then sénds them to Bethlehem, and 
asks them to return to him when they 
have found the young child, that he 
also may render homage to him. The 
Wise-men came, saw, rendered hom- 
~age, and as a proof of their sincerity, 
offered valuable gifts. They did not 
return to bring Herod word, for they 
were wise and had no doubt learned 
of his character, and knew he would 
stop at nothing to make his throne 
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Better Roads for South- 


ern lowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have given much thought to a 
problem that the farmers have been 
up against in southern Iowa for a long 
time, namely, good roads; and it is so 
vital that I feel that something should 
be done very soon that will relieve the 
situation. I know that northern Iowa 
has roads that can be used, rain or 
shine, because of available material, 
but southern Iowa has nothing with 
which we can surface our roads. It is 
probably logical for northern Iowa to 
use gravel, but I note in a recent issue 
of a Des Moines paper that it cost 
Story county, where gravel is avail- 
able, an average of $941.13 per mile for 
1924 just to maintain their graveled 
roads. 

In my opinion, the cost of mainten- 
ance of a graveled road in southern 
» Towa will be so high that it will not 
be practical to ship this material down 
here under such a handicap, as our 
maintenance would probably be twice 
as much as theirs. 

In 1924, Decatur county treated a 
mile and a quarter of the Jefferson 
highway with an asphaltic road oil, 
just north of Leon. I am informed 
that this road carries more traffic than 
any other road in southern Iowa, hav- 
ing over 800 vehicles a day, and it has 
stood up under this punishment in the 
Most satisfactory way, being dry at 
-all times and free from dust. The 
total cost of treating this road, which 
is 24 feet wide, was so small that we 
can treat at least five miles of roads 
by this method at the same cost of one 
mile by any other method, 

Cc. S. RUMLEY, 

Decatur County, Iowa. 




















A Wheat Pool That Failed 


(Continued from Page 8) 


had in mind two conditions which they 
wished to correct. First, for years the 
grain buyers thought Pacific coast 
wheat must be sold on the basis of the 
Chicago market less the freight charg- 
es to Chicago. Second, the study of 
wheat prices thru a period of years in- 
dicated that the grain market opened 
low in the summer and continually 
advanced thruout the year, with the 
highest prices usually the next May 
and June. Most of the wheat was sold 
by the farmers between August and 
November. The plan was to reduce 
the Chicago differential and to in- 
crease returns to farmers by placing 
the grain in a common pool and dis- 
tribute it thru the year’s market, thus 
obtaining for the growers the year’s 
average price, rather than a high or 
low “gambling” or “dumping” figure. 

The first object might appear accom- 
plished, as in the past two years Pa- 
cific coast prices have been held on 
an equality with the value of the ex- 
port wheats which pass thru Chicago 
and Duluth. There are different points 
of view on this question, however, and 
it appears impossible to arrive at the 
facts. Members of the grain trade will 
agree that the Portland and Chicago 
markets are on a more equitable basis, 
but they will point out that the varie- 
ties and grades are entirely different 
on the two markets. The trade points, 
alsg, to the obvious fact that since the 
war practically all of the northwestern 
wheat moving to HBuropean markets 
has passed thru the Panama canal—in 
other words, has been shipped by wa- 
ter from Portland, Seattle or Astoria, 

The oriental business has also main- 
tained an active demand for Pacffic 
coast wheats. Prices in the Orient have 
been at times 10 cents above the Euro- 
pean price level. Low transportation 
rates to Japan and China have assisted 
to create a very active wheat market 
in the northwest. 

But whether the association elimi- 
nated the differential, or the factors 
above enumerated are responsible, is 
not the vital point. The point is that 
independent wheat growers received 
tue same advantages that accrued to 
association members and enjoyed at the 
same time a sense of greater freedom 


and independence. No price increases 
which show marked advantage to asso- 
ciation members, except in very local 
instances, could be secured. 

In the case of average prices or or- 
derly marketing, however, the grow- 
ers were in unfortunate luck, for dur- 
ing the three years that the association 
operated prices have been higher, at 
every time, in the fall than they were 
during the remaining months of the 
year, and thus farmers outside the as- 
sociation selling early secured gener- 
ally higher prices than the members 
who received the average price for the 
year from the pools. Average prices 
may have been one of the aims of pool- 
ing and co-operative marketing, but 
this objective was quickly lost sight of 
when the larger prices received by the 
members for their early sales were 
brought to light. 

Leaders in the farmers’ association 
believe the old line companies also bid 
higher prices to non-members than 
they would have offered if there had 
been no organization in the field, but 
this again, of course, is an open ques- 
tion impossible of proof. 

There is room for the belief that the 
association did increase the general 
price level in the Pacific northwest. 
This was unquestionably the case in 
the irrigated valleys and smaller wheat 
producing districts where the itinerant 
buyer had been reaping a harvest of 
large margins. The non-members, in 
the real wheat districts, however, 
reaped greater benefits than the mem- 
ber who held the umbrella over his 
independent neighbor. 

In a statement made public at the 
time of suspending business, the Ore- 
gon association declared: “The grain 
associations in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, tho originally having 25 per cent 
of all the wheat signed on membership 
agreements, have jointly handled but 
15 per cent. This small membership 
delivering 15 per cent of the wheat 
has grown weary of carrying the en- 
tire load of responsibility for the ben- 
efit of the growers of 85 per cent, who 
have benefited and who place their 
grain in the older trade channels in 
direct competition with the associa- 
tion.” 


7 
—And One That Has Succeeded 


(Continued from page 9) 


way at present. Negotiations are be- 
ing made, however, which in the future 
will enable the association to sell wheat 
direct to foreign mills, as is done by 
the highly successful Canadian wheat 
pools, 

The Oklahoma pool does not market 
sweet potatoes or barley. Neither does 
it handle seed wheat for its members. 
The whole organization concentrates on 
just one thing, and that is the efficient 
marketing of its members’ wheat. A 
good many associations have branched 
out into other lines. Past history in 
farmers’ organizations shows that a 
wheat marketing association should 
market wheat alone. 

Another thing Oklahoma has been 
particularly fortunate in is the fact 
that it has not entered into polities. It 
has endorsed no candidates for public 
office. It has left politics to the class 
organizations of farmers which have 
nothing to do with commodity market: 
ing. There have been no directors who 


sougnt to gain personal renown by 
connection with such a large organiza- 
tion. 

The pool has caused the outside 
wheat growers to profit. Naturally, 
the grain dealers compete with the as- 
sociation. They sometimes offer non- 
members attractive bonuses in order to 
keep them out of the pool. The asso- 
ciation also has caused dealers to re- 
duce their buying margin from as high 
as 20 cents a bushel to as low as 3, 

The organization has enjoyed a sub- 
stantial and a steady growth. It has 
not been of the mushroom variety, thus 
giving its officers an opportunity to 
deal with problems thoroly. Co-opera- 
tive wheat marketing was new to ev- 
ery one, and had,to be handled with 
great care. Three years’ experience 
has taught the Oklahoma pool many 
things. 

The membership in 1922 was 5,000; 
in 1923 it was 7,500, and in 1924 it was 
12,500. Twenty-three hundred cars of 


wheat were handled during the 
pool; in 1923, the cars numbered 
while in 1924 the number passeq 
5,000 mark. The annual business 
dollars amounted to $3,541,484.5 | 
1922; in 1923 it totaled $5,2415 
and in 1924 it leaped to $9,379,499 99 
Oklahoma leads the entire Unyg 
States in the amount of wheat marks 
ed during the 1924-25 season thry » 
operative wheat pools, according tog 
ures compiled by the United States fy 
partment of Agriculture. Oklahom 
also tops the list for 1923-24, the an 
vey shows. The ten regional 
ing associations, for as many state 
handled 27,637,099 bushels during the 
1924-25 season; the same ten organin 
tions handled 17,281,522 bushels the 
preceding season. og 


Oklahoma had the greatest numbe 
of bushels, marketing 6,281,067 bushely 
from the 1924 crop. The Kansas age 
ciation is in second place, with ¢ 
067 bushels. Nearly 4,000,000 bus 
were marketed by the North Dakota as 
sociation and over 2,000,000 bushels by. 
the Texas organization. The asgocig 
tions in South Dakota, Minnesota, Mop 
tana, Indiana, Nebraska and Colorady 
follow in the order named. 


The ten associations have a memben 
ship of 96,492 actual wheat producers 
The Indiana associatiag leads this yea 
with 18,255 members, while North. Dg 
kota comes second with 17,400. Oklm 
homa is third with 12,500. Montana 
Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 
South Dakota and Nebraska follow 
their respective order. q 

One of the first fundamentals of 
operative marketing is the fact 
an increased volume of business auté 
matically lessens the operating cost 
per unit. This is proved in the Okl@ 
homa association. Br. 

Statements often are made by en@ 
mies of co-operative marketing that thé 
salaries paid the executives are exorbk 
tant. Here is what salaries and offie 
expenses cost Oklahoma wheat farm 
ers per bushel of wheat: In 1922, the 
cost was .02205 cents per bushel; if 
1923, it was .01797 per bushel, and if 
1924 it was .01464 per bushel. ( 
things, increased volume and efficiency 
in operation, contributed to this mate 
rial decrease. 

The terminal elevators are leased, I 
is here that the wheat is processed 4 
blended. This raises the grade 4 i 
naturally, the price. ty 

As in every organization, there @ 
some members who are disloyal. That 
is only human nature. However, tho 
who breach their contracts are dea 
with rather harshly. The contracts, 
the first place, are not with the “ass® 
ciation,” but are the same as one 
agreement signed by all wheat grow 
to co-operate and market their 
together for a period of years. 1 
a grower breaks his contract, then, @ 
is not defying the officials of the 
ganization but is. breaking his f@ 
with his neighbors with whom @ 
signed. E 

The marketing of the 1925 crop 
see the end of the present marketitl 
agreement; a new association willl 
formed. But as soon as the announe 
ment was made that the new conta 
was ready for signing, more than 
of the members immediately V0 
teered and signed up again, The m@ 
bership campaign will be in full $ 
this winter. 

The board of directors has de 
to pass upon all applications for mé 
bership. This will eliminate, they ® 
the man who is known as one 
can’t keep his word with his 2 B 
bors. The new association already a 
for its membership the biggest 
farmers in Oklahoma. They are © 
to “go.” Dozens of them already ha 
volunteered to go out in the drive 
sign their neighbors. a 

Thus, if predictions and indicate 
mean anything, the new organiza 
of wheat producers in Oklahoma ™ 
be bigger and better than ever... 
that means that it will be @ " 
factor in the grain marketing 9¥* 
of the southwest. 
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; lowa Grange Meets 


The lowa State Grange joined other 
piddle western farm organizations in 
gsking for 2 federal export corpora- 
tion at the annual meeting at Newton 
jast week. The resolution states: 

“we believe that congress should 
orize the creation of a corpora- 
to handle the exportable surplus 

of agricultural products, provided the 

control of same remains in the hands 
of the farmers.” 

Ralph W. Smith, state master for 
the last two years and a strong advo- 
cate of the export plan, was re-elected 
to that position for another two-year 
tom. The other officers are: Over- 
ger, E. C. Turner, Turner; lecturer, 
Harry Cuttler, Newton; steward, W. 
W. Bleakney, Kellogg; assistant stew- 


qed, F. L,. Hummel, Newton; chaplain, | 


(Cora Porter, Delhi; treasurer, Austin 
H. Mead, Manchester; secretary, Mrs. 
Qsear Lawson, Oakland; gatekeeper, 
farl Wheatcraft, Colfax; Ceres, Mrs. 
Rey Emerson, Masonville; Flora, Mrs. 
Dora Powers, Kellogg; Pomona, Mrs. 
Jesse Lord, Grinnell; lady assistant 
steward, Mrs. John Vinall, Kellogg. 

The Iowa Grange has had a highly 
guecesstul year, with a gain of 15 per 
cent in membership. The four-day ses- 
gion at Newton was attended by 5060 
Grangers. The feature of the meeting 
was an address by L. J. Taber, master 
of the National Grange. 

Mr. Taber outlined three main ob- 
jectives for the Grange the coming 
year. 
piece of community work by each of 
the eight thousand local Granges, a 
net gain in membership in every 
Grange, and the largest seventh de- 
gree classes in the Grange history. 
The three principal legislative aims of 
the Grange he defined as, (1) the es- 
fablishment of a national agricultural 
day; (2) freight rate adjustments in 
favor of agricultural products, and, (3) 
fond marketing legislation. 

Mr. Taber attacked the idea that the 
only way for the farmer to get out of 
hig troubles was for nature to take its 
course. “Some believe the only way 
to check over-production is by sher- 
iff's sales,” he declared; but presented 
#8 his own view and that of the Grange 
the idea that adjusted production and 
Operative marketing could do much 
0 speed the day when farm products 
Would have buying power equal to 
the products of other industries. He 
stressed the need of “recognizing that 
sometimes it wall pay us to farm a lit- 
tle legs,” 

Mr. Taber asserted that agriculture 
Was on the upgrade, and that this was 

time for young men to stick to the 
firm. He sketched the history of the 


few years, and indicated the in- |. 


ease in the buying power of the 
amer from year to year since the 
tion. He also contrasted very fa- 
Wrably the organized condition of the 
er today with his condition some 
Years back, and quoted trom his own 
“perience on the wheat board during 
War to show that at that time or- 
Miized agriculture was not accus- 
to exerting any influence in leg- 

ative and administrative affairs. 
When | Say that land prices are 
Miting better,” he said, “don’t think 
4 minute that I am going to tell 
that yon can expect prices of one 
Sand dollars an acre in the next 
years. Heaven forbid that any- 
= of that sort should happen! We 
oe to get land prices back from the 
boint to which they have slumped, 
don’t want to make the mis- 
h ee oentining our profits entirely 
Motits sage We need to put these 
Den't 1igher standards of living. 
credit all farm gains to the soil. 


talize human values more and 
f Values less.” 


The National Grange has just com- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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There’s No Better Oil 


for Winter Use 


Keep your car in a healthy 
condition this winter by 
using nothing but good En- 
ar-co Motor Oil. It costs no 
more than low grade oil, yet 
its quality is unequaled, even 
among oils that sell for twice 
as much. 


En-ar-co won't “thin-out” 
like so-called “zero-test” oils 
do when the engine gets 
warm. And it won’t “break- 
down” under in- 
tense heat like low- 
grade oils do. 


En-ar-co Motor Oil 
creates a perfect seal 
between cylinder 
walls and pistons, 
sap: gasoline 

rom seeping down 
into the crank-case 
to dilute the good 
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MOTOR OtL 


GASOLINE 


oil— preventing surplus oil 
from creeping up into the 
combustion chambers to 
form carbon on spark plugs 
and valves. 


En-ar-co, being a pure oil, 
acts like millions of tiny ball 
bearings, giving smooth, 
silent operation, freedom 
from friction and heat, and 
protection to all parts with 
which it comes in contact. 


Try En-ar-co in 
your car today. 
Drain out the old 
oil. Fill up with 
good En-ar-co. For 
winter or summer 
driving it is best. 
Don’t experiment 
with unknown brands. 
En-ar-co has a reputa- 


tion of nearly half a cen- 
tury behind it. 


Buy Good En-ar-co Motor Oil at the 
. Sign of the Boy and Slate 





En-ar-co Gear 
Compound for 
Transmission 
and Differential 
of Tractors, 
Trucks and 
Motor Cars. 











IMPORTANT: Changing the oil in the 
crank-case isn’t all there is to proper automo- 
bile lubrication. Don’t neglect the Trans- 
mission, Differential, Steering Gear, Springs, 
Brake Rods, Clutch Rods, Wheel Bearings, 
Generator, Starter, Distributor, Water Pump, 
Speedometer, Clutch. There’s an En-ar-co 
Lubricant for every part of a motor car. 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OL. 
Light — Medium — Heavy 
Extra Heavy 


Steel Drums . . 80c Per Gal. 
Half-Drums . . 85c Per Gat. 
10-Gal. Cans . 95c Per Gal. 
5-Gal. Cans . $1.00 Per Gal. 
1-Gal. Cans . $1.15 Per Gal. 
Prices subject to change 
Special En-ar-co Moter 
Oil for Ford Cars 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


cers, Refiners and Marketers of “Quality” En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 
Branches and Service Stations in 115 Principal Cities of the United States 


Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
The National Refining Company, 704M26, National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 


Street or R.F.D. No 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 18, } 
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MULE-HIDE 


"WOT A KICK 
IN A PIILLION FEET 


ROOFING 
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SHINGLES 


“NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET” 


HEN you buy 
your next roof 
buy the best your 
money can command. 
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The time spent—the 
cost of labor—to lay 
an inferior quality 
material is identical 
with the cost of the 
more reliable grade. 


The quality of Mule- 
Hide is unquestioned. 
Twenty years service 
has proved it deserv- 
ing of the tribute,— 


“So good that only the 
best lumber dealers sell it.” 


* The Lehon 
5 Company 


44th St. to 45th St. 
I on Oakley Avenue 








Popular Sizes: 
eax en eae 
experience 
into new A customers 
i more machines al like the Sure Hatch. 
Sure resh Air Colony Brooders raise 
icks, Only the chicks raised bring in the money. 
oil-burni : 
Send for Our Free Catalog 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box £9 Fremont, Neb, 














So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 


“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful 33 
year record. You want the “Success 
: ul” for a sure success this year. Sell 
. P more eggs and chickens and help feed 
“ | 4 the world. 

a6 337 INCUBATOR or 

SUCCESSFUL Snoooan 
guste me a postal for book aad prices. Eastern custome 
will be served quickly from our Eastern Warehouse 
*SUCCESSFUL" Grain st Aaa 
Sprouters furnish green food— — 
Make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 

Postal. Get our offer. 


3. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Bes Moines incubator Co. 


81 Second St., Des Moinea, lowe 
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POULTRY LESSONS 





EVERY CUSTOMER 





Moret: Se Roslin ase wee a Cn 
Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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The Kind of Men 
Who Feed 


(Continued from page 7) 


future whether they directly voice 
their opinions or not. There is a 
breadth and open-mindedness among 
the members of «the “cattle-feeding 
brotherhood” as a whole that I have 
never found among other farmers, in 
such a degree. And an independence, 
also. You hear little about organiza- 
tion to get better prices or “the gov- 
ernment doing something,’ among real 
feeders. All they ask is a chance to 
work out their own salvation, each in 
his own way. 

The cattle feeder is receptive to the 
new. New crops, new methods, im- 
proved machinery and buildings are 
invested in and tried out by the cattle 
feeder readily. One and one-half years 
ago I visited a Farm Bureau office in 
one of the heavy cattle-feeding coun- 
ties of western Iowa. The office as- 
sistant had several phone calls while 
{ was there in regard to the livestock 
market. She only gave the hog mar- 
kets. I remarked that more cars of 
cattle than hogs were being marketed 
in that county that month. People 
who feed cattle don’t need to call the 
Farm Bureau office, except rarely. 
They practically all had radios, They 
had been the first distinct group of 
farm folks to install them. Why? Of 
course they were useful in connection 
with feeding but not essential. Those 
who succeed in the cattle feeding 
game must be ready to accept the new 
when it is good. Hence, early pur- 
chase of radios. 

Cattle feeders frequently have large 
sums borrowed for cattle and grain 
purchases, on notes and generally un- 
secured. Yet during the period of 
bank failures in the corn belt, it is 
doubtful if losses due to cattle-feeding 
operations were the cause of many 
failures. In western Iowa where spe- 
cialized cattle feeding.is a common 
practice, a leading banker told me that 
he doubted if one out of one hundred 
of the losses banks had written off or 
“gone broke” over involved cattle feed- 
ing of this type. 

Since returning from army service 
Henry T. Peterson, a young western 
Iowa farmer, purchased a farm of 120 
acres at $250 per acre and, renting 
some in addition, again took up farm- 
ing and cattle feeding such as his 
father had done before him. If he had 
lost his nerve any time the first two 
years and closed out he would have 
been below zero financially. But he 
held on, and his family gave him credit 
to continue. 

His feeding yards have not been 
empty more than two or three times in 
the past five years, and only for a 
short time then. He fattens and mar- 
kets 250 to 350 head of cattle yearly. 
He keeps in constant touch with the 
market and some of his four or five 
or six droves make a real profit. His 
120 acres is well on the way to being 
paid for, Not only has his cattle feed- 
ing benefited himself but it has given 
his neighbors who sell grain a better 
and closer market than the elevator. 

Probably specialized cattle feeders 
such as this one are not the salt of the 
earth, but they have a real place in 
Jowa and the corn belt under present 


conditions. 
*S 


CAPON EXPERIENCE 


One of our subscribers asks for in- 
formation on the raising and market- 
ing of capons. If any of our readers 
can write us the results of their ex- 
periences along this line we would be 
glad to receive them. 
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*‘About ninety per cent of the stuff written about 
‘The Variety of Proteins’ is pure bunk. The feeder 
who has corn, oats, silage, alfalfa, clover and 
hays needs oniy one other feed—Corn Gluten Feed,” 


So declares one of our biggest authorities on feeding, 
He says that variety is a very simple thing—casy tg 
understand by any farmer who knows his animals. 


The perpeye of variety is to make the ration more 
palatable, If there is any other virtue in variety, you get 
it in your alfalfa, clover and other leguminous roughage, 


Feed your corn, oats, silage and clover hay—with Com ° 
Gluten Feed. You will then make meat or milk at the 
lowest cost per 100 lbs. In proper combination you get 
the variety your animals want and the protein they need, 


Beef cattle make pianper gains on Corn Gluten Feed 
than on grain alone. iry cows almost double their 
yield with Corn Gluten Feed in their ration. This prac 
tical feed lot experience can not be changed by theories, 

The price of corn does not change its analysis. Sell 
some of your corn and buy Corn Gluten Feed to supply 
the protein lacking in your grain. Tell us what you are 
feeding and we will suggest the right ration for you. 

We want to help you get more out of your home grown 
feeds. Write us for advice on feeding. Get your supply 
of Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer or from any manue 

lacturer. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hagh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, fil. 
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GLASS CLC 


Lets Violet Rays Through 
Ideal for scratch sheds, and 
brooder houses, 
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_ AAML They Lay All 
Sg the Time 
ie Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these 


Move Regs At Top Pris |e wim i 
Eggs bring top prices in winter and GLASS = gcratch shed will give them all through 
CLOTH brings more eggs. Your hens will lay winter. It gives them June weather all the ti 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on ti 
coldest day; protects them from dampness 
draughts; keeps them at their healthiest 
makes them lay more eggs. 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 
than any other material (glass stops © 
Violet rays are the vitality and health f 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry 
through the winter months. GLASS-C 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of vie 





all the time, give you more eggs than you’ve 
ever had before. GLASS-CLOTH is the greatest 
invention ever offered for poultrymen. 

“I made over $300 more last winter by using 
GLASS -CLOTH,” writes one Iowan farmer. 
“Paid its cost ten times over,” writes another. 


Best for Baby Chicks Too 

They thrive amazingly when protected by 
GLASS-CLOTH. They get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before the 
regular scason. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how quickly they 


grow under its protection. You'll be amazed. direct rays ofthe sun as they come through gli 


Prepaid Prices: Single yard 50c, 3 yds. $1.25, “ 
yds. $3.80, 50 yds. $17.50, 100 yds. ##lem 
Similar quantities at same rate. : 


Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards pe + 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) ‘6 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use — 
scratch shed or poultry reer = beds, 4 
frames, storm doors and windows, 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and 
you do not find it lets in a more heal e 
agreeable light and warmth and gives boca eal 
sults than glass or any other glass sw Ae 
just return and we will refund your money.” 
mon sense instructions “Feeding for Ear ™ 
every order. Catalog an request. s. 


a 


Enclosing Porches 
Use GLASS-CLOTH to enclose your 
for winter protection or to build a Health 
where you can lounge, read or work in comfort 
while taking pleasant, health-producing violet 
fray sun baths. Especially valuable for treating 
rickets, tuberculosis and other diseases. 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 494, Bladen, Ne? 
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iid thank us for the compliment 
i probably say, “Only forty-five 
‘es, Buddy, but you’d better get your 
here. We're charging only 40 
, Pampers today.” ‘ 
Mie what! Isn’t there anything for the 
xt forty-five miles?” 
“Oh, yes, you'll find a bridge down 
Ma the bottom of Bulldog Butte, and 
ere’s & spring about a mile down 
siholt Trail after you come off the 
eh above Rattlesnake Ridge.” And 
it went. 
We came down a long hill one after- 
oon and found a concrete dam built 
Bre a ary coulee, a creek bed with- 
a drop of water in it. It was a 
ster storage scheme, built there in 
midst of this parehed prairie to 
teh the water, if any, that would 
» down the creek bed in the 
ng, and hold it for eattle or sheep 
would be run there during the 
ner. At that time there was no 
r anywhere near the dam and it 
me to note that in that particular 
of Wyomihg, at least, there is no 
iter, by a dam site. 
Bat I see a great deal of improve- 
t over that country since I made 
y first stage trip inland, fifty miles 
m the railroad at Landér, “where 
send and trails begin,’ nine years 
. At that time it was an accepted 
that forty acres would not pas- 
re one critter, but since the con- 
ruction of the improved highways in 
ent years, ten acres will pasture 
animal—for the owner can haul 
ed and water to it now on account of 
good roads. There is a splendid 
stom of creeks—all dry, it is true, 
tthen one can not expect to have 
erything just right at the beginning. 
ig @ new country. The creeks are 
i there except the water and they 
haven’t got that in yet. There is 
drainage problem, at least. 
A tew years ago when I was home- 
ading in Wyoming, I would have 
med that state as the very last place 
the world in which to spend a hon- 
bon, and I know that all my fellow 
ering neighborssthere would have 
reed with me. Particularly would I 
ve laughed at going to the Big Horn 
sin in Wyoming, and if anyone had 
#ked me what was the least de- 
table spot, for that purpose, in the 
hole Basin, I would have answered, 
fhe Deaver division of the Shoshone 
ct’—right where my homestead 
located. But later I changed what 
Call my mind both in respect to the 
of getting married and to the de- 
bility of the old homestead coun- 
48a place for a honeymoon. 
I fought rattlesnakes, nose flies, and 
ill, and my neighbors, and prairie 
8 for two years on that dear old 
pMestead of mine which I had “won” 
# land drawing conducted by the 
ment early in 1920 for the “ben- 
of World war veterans only. Just 
Dine er orment restricted the 
Bites they knew what they were 
ht, The Seciatemecnt they were 
must have 
ened that only those veterans who 
_ Victoriously thru one war 
; zs send into the Battle of the 
Bitried civilian it would be folly 
country aie dee nag 
ios country mesiea atuamier te 
piters do it, and hurrah for the 






























































en the diplomatic service of a 
hist, » the Department of State, 
\Kad attempts to preserve peace, 











A Nebraska Farm Boy Sees America 


(Continued from Page 6) 


if any, the way out is to declare war 
and let the soldiers finish up the job 
while the whole nation cheers them on 
and commends the Department of 
State for winning out in this great en- 
deavor. Similarly, when the Depart- 
ment of the Interior found themselves 
in a dilemma with a lot of land on its 
hands and a nice pretty irrigation 
project already built upon it—at a 
fearful expense borne by the govern- 
ment—the thing to do was to get set- 
tlers on it who could carry out the 
reclamation of this land and make the 
payments which were necessitated by 
the big dam, the canals, and reservoirs 
and drainage ditches. 

What to do? At that time, in 1920, 
the country was full of ex-service men 
out of a job and restless. Let them 
have it; hold a land drawing and let 
the soldiers homestead the raw land 
and build up a productive farming 
community. There was only a trifling 
$95 per acre charge’ plus a yearly wa- 
ter maintenance fee that ranged all 
the way from a dollar to $1.65 per acre 
every year. 

There are always soldiers ready to 
plunge into the army or navy to help 
correct a situation that has been al- 
lowed to get beyond the control of the 
diplomatic service, and there were 
enough ex-soldiers ready in 1920 to 
gobble up those hundred farms that 
were on the hands of the Department 
of the Interior. In fact, there were so 
many that a lot of “unlucky” boys 
failed to draw anything—and so they 
went home before they had spent their 
return carfare. The rest of us had to 
stay! 

I was one of those who won what 
we thought would be a farm but which 
afterward turned out to be simply a 
piece of raw land that had to be built 
into a farm, and built in 1920, at very 
high prices. The land was entirely 
raw, the only thing there was on it 
was a heavy payment plan. But this 
didn’t seem to be much of a handicap 
because the payments were not to be- 
gin for five years—and would last for 
only twenty years. People will buy 
anything on payments, especially if 
the payments don’t begin for five 
years, 

Some of the boys were lucky enough 
to die before the five years were up 
and thus beat the government out of 
it. Those who had credit enough to 
buy a railroad ticket eventually went 
back to wife’s folks, but some of us 
had to stick it out. (I wasn’t mar- 
ried then.) ° P 

I paid $20 a ton for hay to feed my 
horses while I put in a crop of alfalfa 
and the following summer, in 1921, 
after months of herding the irrigation 
water around each individual plant— 
for there were’nt many—I sold the 
crop of hay for $6 per ton, stacked, or 
hardly enough to liquidate my water 
bill. 

While I was out there living on hope 
and my relations’ credit, a friend of 
mine came thru the Basin and stopped 
off at my cabin to visit. He asked 
why the soldiers stayed with it, why 
they didn’t leave. “They can’t get 
away,” I told him. “The railroads 
won’t give credit, and their shoes are 
too nearly worn out to walk clear back 
to the United States.” 

“Well,” he puzzled a moment, “they 
live out here on these sage brush hills 
just like rabbits—why don’t they just 
hop away?” 

And many of them did just hop 
away and left that country just as 
every new and: undeveloped country 
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OF course you wouldn’t do so knowingly— 
with butter-fat worth 40c to 50¢ a pound. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of people are feed- 
ing large amounts of cream in skim-milk to 
their hogs, because of inefficient separators. 
Without a cent of expense you can tell 
whether your cream separator is s 
clean. Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out 
















a new De Laval and try this test : 


tor improvement in 25 years. It is 
teed to skim cleaner. 







If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself, 

-—-I More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 





The new De Laval has the wonderful 
“floating bowl”’—the greatest cream separa- 


t runs easier with milk 
through the bowl, and lasts longer. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The DeLavalMilker See Your 


SIZES 
Hand Electric Belt 
6°29 to: 1429 Down | 
Balance in 15 


Easy Monthly 
Payments 
















Color Your Butter 


“Dandelicn Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter. of Golden 
| June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State 
| and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for free 
sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


ENDS CAKED BAG 
it 2 DAYS- 


AKED BAG, and Sore Teats 
yield readily to treatment with 
Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Re- 
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Valuable Veterinary Booklet Free--Write for it. 
ABORNO LABORATORY, 67 Jeff St., Lancaster, Wis, 





FEED CORN—HUSK—COB! 


Our Far Corn Sjicer and Cob Crusher 
handles snapped corn wet, dry or 
frozen. Crushes ear 
corn, husk, cob. 

feed for calves, dairy 
cows, fat cattle. In 
three sizes, for hand 
or power. 50 to 200 VALUE 
bu. per hour. Catalog FREE. Write us today. 















BLOOM MFG. Co., 011 Main $t.. Independence, Iowa 











How much easier—and plessanter— 
to milk cows that have perfect udders 
and teats, soft, silky, pliable. Nonervous YW 
twitching, no kicking or holding back of ¥ 
4 B 

ousands of dairymen use Bag Balm regu- 
larly as their guardian of the udder and teats, 
For quickly healing sores, chaps, cuts, inflam- 
mation, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, ete. ,ithas 
no equal. In the most stubborn hurts the first 
application starts quick relief. 

Balm is sanitary, pleasant to use and does 

not taint the milk. | ig 10-ounce can of thie 





ipod dockanaunecinann anion ine 

ee general stores, 

have pene by ae Bag Balm we will wma 
by mail, postage paid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION Inc. 
Dept. 19 Lyndonville, Vt. 
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WITTE thee Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of ten—saws 10 to 25 cordsa 
day, Makes ties. A one-man outfit. Easy torun 


and ble-p in P 

engine runs other farm hinery. Uses 

gene, line, Distillate or Gas-Oil. Completely 
equipped with WICO to, and power 
regulator. ttling governor and 2 fly wheels. 
Easy Pay only a 





Just send name for 

full details, pictures and low peiess, No obii- 
writing. , if interested, our 
ri Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs. ind : 


Nock 2 sneaks RS 
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has been deserted by the first round 
of pioneers. My own’ grandfather 
once gave up a pioneering job that he 
had tackled in eastern Nebraska be- 
fore the Civil war and when the In- 
dians burned his cabin he “hopped 
away” back to Iowa and proved up a 
homestead there. 

Nebraska was just as much too 
tough for my grandfather at that time 
as Wyoming was for those who stole 
away from their @abins in 1922 and '23. 
But those who stayed—even those who 
stayed beneath the ashes of their cab- 
ins—were the pioneers who did more 
than anyone else to make Nebraska 
the great agricultural state that it is 
today, And those who stayed in their 
cabins in the Shoshone project in the 
Big Horn Basin are even now begin- 
ning to reap the rewards of their per- 
severance. 


When I “moved” out there with two } 


suitcases and my typewriter in 1920. 
there was but one house between my 
“farm” and town, four miles away. Six 
months later, there were shiny tin 
cans piled beside the windows of twen- 
ty bachelor shacks along that same 
trail. And when I went back this sum- 
mer, all but three or four of all these 
shacks were empty or torn down, but 
the people who waved at my bride and 
Oscar and me from the windows of 
these three or four represent that un- 
conquerable spirit of the American pi- 
oneer who has made our country what 
it is. 

It is true that I was one of those 
who left, but in self-defense I must 
explain that I left only in the flesh 
and that. my interest—and considera- 
ble of my principal, also—remained in 
Wyoming. Instead of letting my place 
grow up to Russian thistles and mv 
headgates to dry rot in the bottom of 
dusty canals, I hired my place farmed 
for two years after I left. It cost me 
something but when I stood last sum- 
mer in the midst of my own thirty-acre 
field of waist-high alfalfa, I was more 
sorry for those who “hopped away” 
than for those who stayed. 

I hadn’t been back to the old home- 
stead for over three years, and neither 
Oscar nor my wife had ever seen it. 
Needless to say, we were all three 
anxious to find out whether the old 
shack that I had built myself was still 
there or not. 

What we found on the old home- 
stead and the adventures of our subse- 
quent trip thru Yellowstone Park will 
be described in a later issue, and I 
shall not neglect to tell about my en- 
counter with the big bear that came 
so nearly wrecking our honeymoon 
then and there. He completely par- 
alyzed one leg below the knee—but 
wait until next week. 
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Premium for Bacon Type 


Packers want good hogs, and they 
will pay a premium for good hogs. In 
Ohio packers for some time have been 
buying good hogs from Ohio shipping 
associations and paying a premium 
for them on the basis of dressing per- 
centage. The higher the hogs dress 
out, the higher is the price paid on ba- 
sis of live weight. 

Just lately George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, packers at Austin, Minn., have 
announced their intention of paying a 
good premium to farmers for hogs of 
a certain type. This offer began Nov. 
1,.1925, and runs to October 31, 1928. 

They will pay a premium on those 
hogs which are sired by a purebred 
Tamworth or Yorkshire boar, and 
which will weigh between 180 and 220 
pounds live weight, Austin, Minn. 
They must be barrows and gilts of 
bacon type with proper finish for 
Wiltshire sides. The amount of the 
premium which the Hormel Packing 











“You Know How 


To Tease a Fellows Appetite” 


In more homes every day, wives are gaining the repu- 
tation of being expert coffee makers. 


Halligan’s Coffee owes its savor to care in the selection 
of the coffees, in their blending, in the roasting and final- 
ly in the packing. Only the world’s best coffees are 
chosen. They are blended to prove irresistible in flavor. 


They are roasted scientifically, steel cut, 


chaff, packed in airtight containers. 


Order a one or three pound tin today 
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Company agreed to pay is 50 cents per 
hundredweight over card price for 
purebreds, and 25 cents per hundred- 
weight over card price for crossbreds. 

In order to get this premium the 
packer must be notified in advance to 
permit inspection of herds by company 
or county agent. The company must 
be furnished an affidavit giving regis- 
tration of siring boars and identifica- 
tion of each hog in the consignment as 
to purebreds and _ brossbreds. The 
hogs must also pass the yard sort at 
Austin for weight, type and finish, 

This offer is extended to only coun- 
ties in northern Iowa tributary to the 
Austin, Minn., market. 


How to Blast for Cougars 


(Continued from page 16) 


Suddenly, stiff with fright as I was, a 
belated idea came to my almost be- 
numbed mind. The dynamite! It was 
in my coat pocket, all in readiness for 
exploding. Slowly, very, very slowly, 
not to attract attention from the two 
terrors in front of us, I slipped the two 





sticks of mighty explosive from my 
pocket, then with pocket knife cut off 
the fuse of each to within an inch of 
the exploder which was buried in the 
dynamite. Then I tied the two sticks 
together with the cut-off fuse, and split 
the ends of the fuses remaining in the 
explosive, that they might light quick- 
ly, then touched the split ends to the 
torch which Charlie was holding. 

Instantly came the sputter and spar- 
kle of the fuses as the fire took hold. 
Then I hurled the sputtering “death” 
right at the feet of the silently watch- 
ing cougars. At the same instant we 
leaped around the sharp turn in the 
passage. And all in the same in- 
stant, it seemed, came a deafening 
roar and we were hurled to the rocky 
floor of the cavern. Rock and dirt 
fell over us, but fortunately nothing 
large enough to seriously injure either 
of us. We laid perfectly still until 
the rocks had stopped falling and the 
dense smoke had lifted a bit, then, 
by the light of the matches, found the 
entrance and—two dead cougars. 

One beast was literally torn to 
shreds—“heap sausage,” Charlie ex- 
pressed it—while on the other not a 
mark was to be found. Evidently the 





concussion alone had killed it, ¥ 
the other had been in very close ® 
tact with the deadly explosive and ' 
sequently torn to pieces. 

We had soon dragged the rock# 
the entrance (or exit) and rem 
to the camp. The hide of one @™® 
was not even fit for shoe strings 2 
the other was a beauty. We foam 
gold on that trip, but did get # 
winter’s catch of marten, fishet,# 
and ’coon. We also got a good 
for the cougar pelt, which was ™ 
made into a rug. But, rest aam 
we never left camp again witha 
Winchester! 


Note: Many learned writert@ 
contrary, I do not believe 4 ™ 
ever screams. I never bh 
neither did Skookum Charli 
lived for the larger part of an ¥ 
where they were plentiful. Instew 
scream, their call is a We 
whistle, beginning very 10W & 
reaching a high crescendo ( a 
that is) or note, then gradual ™ 
ing into silence. Night @ 
have I heard their calls 48 
eled from one foothill to a2 
never a scream.—J. R. 
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| Trailmakers of the Rosebud 


By NORELL GREGORY 3 








PART FIVE 
The Winter of 'Eighty 


EYOND a gigantic lump on his head, 
Bcaite felt fit enough. Wild Flower 
gould tell him next to nothing concern- 

what had happened. Gilbert and her 
father had taken the thieves’ trail and 
there was nothing to do but wait, since 
he could hardly take the trail afoot. At 
her invitation to come to the house and 
get breakfast, he complied. It seemed 
that it had been a long time since he had 


out was sick at heart. Tot gone, per- 
haps killed; their horses gone, doubtless 
for keeps—nevertheless, a breakfast of 
hot coffee, steak and biscuits did wonders 
toward setting him up. He reflected that 
Wild Flower’s biscuits were absolutely un- 
beatable. 

After breakfast, restlessness possessed 
him. When he had endured inaction as 
Jong as possible, he wandered out, down 
to the camping ground of the night. The 
sky was overcast and a few snowflakes 
were speeding before a strong northeast- 
erner. It was plain that a storm was 
brewing. He found his six-shooter where 
it had fallen from his holster when he had 
sprung up. He also found both the sad- 
dies and bridles as well as the blankets. 

“Well, he soliloquized, “that helps 
some. If I only knew where Tot is!” 

Near noon Gilbert and his father re- 
turned. A great load dropped from Cliff's 
mind when he saw Tot riding blithely in 
the rear, his horse minus saddle and bri- 
dle, leading Flag behind. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Cliff, hugging him. 
"But it’s good to see you again!” 

“Break away!” laughed Tot. “I’ve got 
as sore a set of ribs as ever a mortal car- 
tied and lived to tell about it. Them 
fenegades just about squashed the life 
out o’ me!” 

“What happened to you? 
you go?” 

"Didn’t go nowhere—I was took. Guess 
Foo! Hawk thought he had you and didn’t 
find out his mistake until daylight. Our 
horses broke away from the bunch, and 
along about two hours ago here come old 
Thick Bread and Gilbert leadin’ them and 
found me hoofin’ it back pretty lively, I 
tell you.” 

"See anything of the other horses?’’ 

“Neither hide nor hair.” 

_ “Well, let’s saddle up and get after 
them before they get any bigger start!” 
exclaimed Cliff. 

“All right.” Tot spoke without enthu- 
slasm. “But if you was to ask me, I'd 
say it was a wild-goose chase.” 

"Storm comin’,”” broke in Thick Bread 
“Heap soon! Heap big ’un!” 

“We'll follow them rascals to the hot 
place,” declared Cliff, ‘‘before we'll let 
them put anything like this over us.” 

By the time they had saddled and gath- 
ered their traps, the snow was coming 
down heavily. As Cliff swung into the 
saddle, settled himself and turned up the 
collar of his big sheepskin, he became 
aWare that Wild Flower was standing be- 
side his horse. 

“I bid you good-bye,” she said, a bit 
Wistfully, and held up a small package. 
"Te remember me by,” she said, and 
smiled bravely. 

‘I don’t need anything to do that,” 
Cliff replied, sincerely, and took her out- 
Stretched hand. “I can’t begin to tell 
you how much we owe you, and so Ill not 
try. Good-bye.” When he looked back a 
minute later the snow had already swal- 
lowed her form. 


Where did 


ew boys never succeeded in, finding 
the trail left by those some hundred 
y and twenty horses. The snow swept down 
with increasing fury and obliterated every 
trace, After more than an hour of search, 
even Cliff was obliged to give it up. 
Tot,” he said, reining in his horse, 
“we're beat. No use mincing matters, 
We're beat to a frazzle. And if we ever 
eect, to get home alive, we've got to 
ightail out of here as fast as the Lord 
anda pair of good horses will let us. If 
Nadal anything about the signs of a 
- ae. —s" one staring us right in 
“Then let's drift,” said Tot. 
fifty long mites from home 
4nd mamma.” 
the oy bended their horses eastward into 
ada - of the freshening storm and 
Oe Phas gallop. Mile after mile the 
el — the storm, which grew 
ere esd worse. Before night they 
Fn ng valiantly into a solid, shriek- 
ce &ing wall of white. The tempera- 
W topped and dropped. 
om darkness came increased fury of 
ed orm. The horses could manage 
oe, aster than a trot. Part of the 
drifts, ey were wallowing thru huge 


S oe” shouted Tot—the howl of the 
endered anything but a shout in- 


ee, “reckon this is where w 
eM our checks, ain't it?” a oe 


“We're 
food, fire 


“Not yet!” yelled Cliff defiantly. ‘‘We 
are not done till we’re thru!” 

“I'm freezin’ stiff as a board!” yelled 
Tot. ‘Ought we to get off and walk a 
while?” 

“No!” shrieked Cliff. “You stay on 
that horse as long as he can take a step!” 

That ride later became a thing of tra- 
dition among their descendants. But just 
at that time neither Cliff nor Tot was 
interested in the least about making tra- 
dition. They were breasting a storm the 
like of which had never been known in 
that storm-ridden country, forerunner of 
@ winter the like of which had never 
before nor since been known. Ask any 
old settler. 

It was fortunate indeed that they rode 
strong. faithful horses. Only animal in- 
stinct could have kept the trail, and only 
the best of horseflesh could have breast- 
ed such a storm for fifty long, weary 
miles. 

On into the night plunged the horses. 
Clfif was beginning to feel a pleasant 
sort of numbness, a sensation of warmth 
and comfort, most welcome after the long 
hours of agony inflicted by the savage 
wind. Just a pleasant sort of sleepiness— 
a drowsiness that persisted and kept 
stealing in upon him, crowding heavier 
and heavier—his subconscious mind 
fought it, but uselessly. He heard Tot's 
voice lifted in the lad’s favorite song, to 
which he supplied verses freely, fitting 
the occasion: 


“Twenty-five years from now, 
Twenty-five years from now— 
Mebby we'll get th’ frost bites out o’ 

our tces— 

Twenty-five years , 

The voice trailed off and the last thing 
Cliff remembered was a light and his 
father’s voice sounding as tho from a 
great distance: 

“They're back, Mother; thank God!” 


EVERAL hours later Cliff awoke. It 

was broad daylight and outside the 
storm still raged. The lad did not at first 
recognize his surroundings, his mind was 
very foggy. It was unquestionably his 
own room, but who was this black-faced 
savage in bed with him? 

In bed with an Indian! He rolled out 
frantically, yelling wildly. His mother 
appeared quickly in the doorway. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Cliff?’ 
asked. 

*‘Matter!” shouted Cliff. ‘‘What’n the 
Sam Hill did you put an Indian in bed with 
me for?” 

“Indian!” she exclaimed. 
that’s Tot!” 

“Tot!” said Cliff, “like thunder! 
blacker’n vld Chief Black Smoke 
self!” 

Mrs. Sharrow leaned against the door 
frame and laughed freely. ‘Just look at 
yourself in the glass,’’ she gasped. 

Cliff consulted a small mirror, and be- 
hold, a face fully as black as the soundly 
sleeping Tot’s glared back at him. 

“The storm,” said his mother. “You 
froze your faces. It’s a mercy you didn’t 
freeze to death!”’ 

“TI thought something was hurting like 
the fury,’’ muttered Cliff. ‘‘But I couldn’t 
seem to locate it.” He shook Tot vigor- 
ously. Fa. 

Tot came out of his slumber yelling as 
usual. 

“Sock it to him, Cliff!’ he shouted. 
Then, “Take that red son-of-a-gun offa 
my neck! Ow-owww!” He groaned dis- 
mally. His eyes fluttered open and he 
saw a black-faced villain standing over 
him. 

“Whoop!” he yelled, and sailed out of 
the bed, blankets and all. 

“Blast it, Tot!’ exclaimed Cliff. 
me, Tot.” 

“Son-of-a-gun!"” said Tot. ‘You're as 
black as the bottom of a ninety-foot 
well,”’ 

“So’re you,” Cliff tried to grin. One 
effort, however, was plenty. His grin 
switched quickly to a grimace of pain. 

“You boys hungry?” asked Mrs. Shar- 
row, happily. 

“Hungry!” exclaimed Cliff. “Say, just 
bring on anything from a twenty-year-old 
bull’s hide to a piece of cast-iron and I'll 
tackle it.” 

“Same here,” said Tot. 

Their whole story came out at the table. 
Annie in particular was a breathless list- 
ener. 

“But we're not licked yet,” declared 
Cliff. ‘‘Soon’s it fairs up we’re going back 
after them horses.” 

“What was that package the little In- 
dian ‘miss gave you, Cliff,” asked Tot, 
slyly. 

“By gosh!” exclaimed Cliff. 
all about it.” He arose. 

“I'll get it,” said May. “I emptied the 
saddle-bags.’”’ She returned shortly with 
the package. Cliff unwrapped it and re- 
vealed a pair of beautifully decorated 
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Why Exide spells 


Economy 


HERE are two traits built into Exide 

Batteries that result in economy. 
Both of these qualities are known the 
world over. They are Dependability and 
Durability. 

You can depend on an Exide being 
right on the job in your car whenever 
you need it. And it stays right on the 
job for so long a time that it proves a 
true economy. The first cost of an Exide 
is surprisingly low—the final cost, lowest. 


You will find the economical battery 
for your car at a nearby Exide Dealer’s. 
Also, you can get Exide Radio Batteries 
at Exide Dealers and at radio dealers, 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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ABOVE THE EARTH 


Dependable battery performance is a vital factor in the 
safety of modern aviation. That is why Exide Batteries are 
used on government, private and commercial airplanes. 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR 
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So that you may see 
and. use the onl 
cream separator wit! 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
ap imported Belgium 
elotte Cream Separa- 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for « 
FREE BOOK!@ 


Write today Ser pow Malotte 
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These Delicious, Fresh Frozen fish packed in wire 
Strapped bo: 100 pounds gr. wt. contain 85 pounds 
per box; 
Whitefish Dressed 14.4 
Flounders,dr di 
Sable fish, dressed 12. 
Salmon, dressed...12. 
Halibut, dr d 
Lake Trout \~ 
OUR SPECIAL. A real treat. Large selected 
and cleaned Royal Herring per $7.25 
fet from 8t. Paul or Duluth, Minnesota at these prices; 
to these prices {f you want your shipment made from 
‘aaon City branch. For quick service order from ad. Shi ment 
order is received. Write for our illustra 























je same da: 
Catalog TODAY. 


A. &. JOMNSON FISH CO 


Frozen Dressed 
HERRING: 
s 
100 Ibs. pet weight in wirebound box 
60 Ibs. net weight ,, on op bocce 
D FROZEN HEKH 
00 Ibs. net Me ong in wirebound box....... 
lbs. net weight ,, v ° eos ae 
100 Ib, keg saited herring 6.00 
For Canadian and Ocean Fish send for price list. 
Send money order, check or draft wit 
JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 





order. 
Two Harbors, Minn. 


Now shipping, new 
Catch, winter caught 
Fish. Prices Low, 
send for complete 
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Crushesand grindsall thegrains 

that grow. A Rusher on Ear 

Corn (with Husk or without); for 

the Beef Feeder and user of 

large quantitiesof ground grain. 

Bowsher No. 35 Vertical 

Simple in design. Rugged in 

construction. Well lubri- 

~ cated. No breakage or choke- 

ups. 75 to 150 bushels per hour. 
Circular for the Asking 

THEN. G.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 














Free Catalog in colors explains 
how you can save 
goney on Farm Truck or Road 
, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any runn ing 
Electric Wheel Co. 
SS fie 5t.,Quiney, i, 











moccasins, soft buckskin, stained a love- 
ly, light golden shade. 

“Son-of-a-gun!”" exclaimed Tot. 

“What beauties!’ cried Annie. 

Cliff slipped them on and wiggled his 
toes joyously. 

“Fit like a glove,” he said proudly. 
“Last me a lifetime for house slippers.” 


Tot did not fail to take advantage 
of the chance to elaborate the friendli- 
ness that existed between Cliff and the 
little Indian girl. Such a topic was his 
particular line. Before he exhausted the 
subject, Annie was laughing freely and 
Cliff was squirming like a hook-impaled 
‘worm, 

“Shut up, you pup!”’ he growled finally. 
“I'll get you for this.” 

“It's the truth,” said Tot solemnly. ‘‘I’ll 
hold up my right hand and swear to it.” 

“I'll get you for this!” warned Cliff, 
darkly. ‘‘Go ahead if you want to.” 

Tot, however, had run out, and so the 
matter dropped. 


UTSIDE the storm continued, There 
was no let-up for three days. Then 
the customary fair weather that usually 
ushers in November failed to materialize. 
The cold held; the snow did not go off; 
storm. succeeded storm, and the drifts be- 
came deeper and deeper. The tempera- 
ture dropped lower and lower. Not a train 
in the state was in operation. Morosely 
the boys watched winter settle down and 
sadly they abandoned all thought of an- 
other trip in search of the horses. 

“We'll get ‘em when spring 
declared Tot, and added morosely, 
they live thru the winter.” 

‘They'll live,” said Cliff. ‘There's 
plenty of grass out in that part of the 
country, and they’ll paw thru a ten-foot 
drift to get it. You can’t starve a prai- 
rie-bred horse.” 

Fuel ran low in the settlement. While 
the boys were on the trip, their fathers 
had hauled a huge pile of wood from the 
creek four miles distant. The other two 
families were not so fortunate, and it was 
out of the question to get more. Drifts 
ranging from five to twenty feet in depth 
barred the road, and the steady wind 
would fill a cut in ten minutes that re- 
quired hours to shovel. 

One morning in January, a morning so 
old that the icy air seemed to fairly 
congeal the blood in the lungs, Cliff 
donned a pair of skiis and fought his way 
over to the Swanagan’s little soddy. He 
had -seen next to nothing of them since 
the terrible winter set in, and his mother 
suggested that he run over and see how 
they were. 

Ab: answered his knock and admitted 
him. The temperature of the room was 
very little warmer than the outside air. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Cliff. ‘You folks 
out of wood?” 

“Been out for quite a spell,” replied 
Mr. Swanagan. ‘Been using twisted hay 
to cook with, but it is not much good. 
I swanny! I never seen anything like 
this.” 

“Well, say!" exploded Cliff. ‘‘You folks 
just make arrangements to move over 
with us. Dad thinks it'll be best for all 
four families to go together, and our 
house will hold everybody. That way we 
can put our fuel together and make it last 
the winter out, I'll go around and tell 
Mr. Goodwin and the Rayhills.”’ 

So it came about that the four families 
spent the remainder of the winter under 
the same: roof. Crowded they were, in- 
deed, but comfortable and happy. Many 
a happy evening was spent around the 
sturdy heater in the Sharrow’s big living- 
room. The break in the pleasant friend- 
ship that had existed between Cliff and 
May continued clear up to the time of the 
gathering of the families under one roof. 
May refused to unbend, and Cliff stub- 
bornly failed to make any peace over- 
tures. But close companionship will in 
time break down any hard feelings, real 
or imaginary, existing between upright 
people, 

Cliff could see that May’s attitude was 
gradually becoming more friendly. In 
the red-headed Sabe- he: found a perpetual 
state of irritation. Sabe, of course, had 
heard Tot’s many jokes regarding the do- 
nor of the moccasins, and lost no opppr- 
tunity to chaff Cliff about the girl. Not 
good-natured joking, you understand, but 
with a purely maticious intention to re- 
flect on Cliff's unquestioned integrity. 
Cliff was a good-natured chap, and could 
withstand any amount of good-natured 
chaff, but this steady irritation was be- 
ginning to sour his whole nature and he 
was beginning to develop a wholesome 
grudge toward Sabe. 


comes,” 
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NE afternoon in late February, the 
first warm day of the winter, he was 
repairing a’ hay-rack. May and Annie 
had come to the barn after cobs for fuel, 
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sheller “Run.” 


you can do your own she 
hauling conditions are best. 


you select is right in every way. 
BOOK FREE 
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No. -A Sand wi 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Smal] — 
Tractor Power 


Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 


The No. 1A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 


With the No.1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 

ing without extra help, when prices are highest, whey | 
us you are sure of top prices for your corn. Yoy 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 


2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the higher 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 
Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- ’ 

how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 


Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 


We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sand wid¢h, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo, 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and_ INSIST 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians fot 


Headache 
Pain 


Neuralgia 
Toothache 


Accept only “Bayer” package: 
e- which contains proven directions. 


Colds 
Neuritis 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
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yr orag “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablet 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Sallcylicadl 
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LISTEN, MEN— 
The automobile businessneedstrained 
experts. It’s the livest business in the 


country today. I'll train you in 60 days. 
Hundreds of my graduates are holding 


independent, here is your chance. I’1l 
to Lincoln and give you my money-back guarant 


rou take no chances 
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al attention. That’s wh 
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tunities open in this field and how w to be 
jotor Mechanics. It’s free—write for it to- 

day. E.J. Sias, President, 

Lincoln Auto & Tractor School 

2426 O Street, Lincoln. Nebr. 
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Good Jobs at $200 to $400 a Month* 
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2426 O Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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gnd the former paused at his request to 
jand him up the hammer. 
“Much obliged,” said Cliff. He looked 
her frankly and said: “You forgive 
that little jelly joke yet?” F 
“| can’t keep it up much longer,” she 
gdmitted frankly, smiling; ‘‘but I sure 
was mad at you for a while, and after I 
wasn't, you seemed to be.” 
“Say! Forget it!” exclaimed Cliff. 
“flaven’t you got — jnete of that jelly 
away some’er’s? ad 

aoe. chs at gone home to feed the 
gtock,.rode in just then. Of course, he 
noticed the two chattering amiably. He 
reined in his horse beside the wagon and 
said with a leer, addressing himself to 
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whe squaw-man seems to have got 
is grouch.” 

a tamnt was an unmistakable insult. 

Face flaming, Cliff leaped down from 

the rack and faced him. 

“Climb down!” he said hotly. “Climb 
down, you red-faced, bull-necked, wooden 
headed coyote. You've overstepped the 
mark!” 

Sabe was nearly three years older than 
Cliff, and heavier. He was Irish, too, and 
no true-blooded son of Ireland ever passed 
up a fight. He fairly fell off his horse 
in his haste to get at Cliff. 

In those days a fair fist fight was an 
honorable way of settling differences. It 
was a healthy way of blowing off steam, 
and as a general thing mutually pleasant 
relations afterwards existed between the 
participants. Today fist fighting is, by 
@ majority of ‘‘refined’’ people considered 
disgraceful, degrading, coarse. Such peo- 
ple rely on sly, malicious vocal malign- 
ment and secretly hold grudges and ill- 
feelings that stay with them thru life. 
Not one man out of ten nowadays can 
honestly claim to have participated in a 
single fist fight, but nine out of ten are 
easily possessors of grudges of long- 
standing. 

Cliff and Sabe sailed into each other 
with hearty good-will. Cliff mashed the 
red-headed young man’s mouth and 
broke off two teeth the first pass. Sabe 
retaliated by mashing Cliff’s nose as flat 
asa modern laminated brass shim, and a 
stream of crimson gushed immediately. 
The entire four families gathered with 
amazing promptitude, but not a single 
move was made to stop the fight. 

“Let ’em fight it out, Taylor,” said Mr. 
Sharrow, to Sabe’s father; “‘they’ll feel 
better after it’s over. If they can’t settle 
it then, mebby you and me can. Why, 
.dad swizzle it, Taylor,’’ said Mr. Shar- 
tow, warming up to the subject, ‘‘what’s 
the use of us waitin’ anyhow?” 

“Not a bit in the world!” Taylor shed 
his coat. 

Before further complications could ma- 
terialize, Cliff downed Sabe by planting a 
heavy right square between the red-haired 
lad's eyes. Up he came for more, and 
down he went again. Cliff knocked him 
down four times before he quit. 

“Nuff!” he said. “I know when I’m 
licked. I had it comin’, Cliff.” 

“Shake!” said Cliff, and they shook 
hands with the best good-will. 

Mr. Sharrow was disappointed, 
edged belligerently up to Taylor. 
“Air you satisfied, Taylor?” 

manded. 

“Plumb satisfied, I guess, Ike,” returned 
yong “We couldn’t better matters 

“Guess you're right,” 
Sharrow disappointedly. 

Cliff was bathing his swollen features 
é ina basin of cold water held proudly by 
May when Ab Swanagan startled the 

group with: 

‘Til swan! If that ain’t an Indian!” 
He pointed to the west. 
f “Cliff!” exclaimed Tot, excitedly. 
ridin’ t 2 
n that cream-colored mare 
bought of Willie Bad Hand.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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4 ELECTRICITY REMOVES SNOW 
& Electric heating elements which differ 
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VEN the airplane is now being experimented with to aid 

agriculture. Out west, the orange groves have been sprayed 

by the airplane. Down south, an airplane has successfully 

done the work of many ground dusting machines in applying arsenate 
They are 


to kill the bolt weevil in cotton. 

These are extreme signs of the times. not everyday 
farming methods, but they serve to remind us of the sheosanahiens 
changes that are coming about in agriculture and that affect 
the prosperity of every man on his farm. 

The mechanical power age is here. The owners of close to a 
miflion farms are letting brains and power farming equipment take 
over the work of hired hands, horses, and limited horse-drawn tools. 
They are seeing to it that one man doubles and triples his day’ s work. 
As a result, the Department of Agriculture shows that there were 
109,000 fewer hired men on the farms in 1925 than in 1924. Millions 
are saved to the farmers in wages; yet production is greater than ever 
before. Producing costs are reduced and extra profits are the reward 
of farmers who have become power farmers. / 


ewo 


McCormick-Deering machines seek always to be ahead of the 
times. It is the business of International Harvester inventors and 
engineers, trained in the field and helped by the experience of 94 
years of farm equipment progress, to equip the farmer with time-and- 
labor-saving, yield-increasing, money-making farm machines. 

Today the McCormick-Deering dealers are providing the 
farmer with 2 and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, 10-ft. binders, 
harvester-threshers to cut and thresh at one operation, pickers to pick 
and husk the standing corn, big-scale hay-harvesting tools, and a long 
list of other efficient machines bearing the old dependable name, 
“McCormick-Deering.”’ 

These wonderful machines are made for tractor power. 
McCormick-Deering tractors have opened the way -to great 
developments in modern farming. They are not only perfected 
for drawbar and belt work but they have shown the way to 
power take-off operation by which the 
tractor engine runs the mechanism of 
field machines, relieving the bull 
wheel of its heavy load, doing away 
with slipping and clogging, and increas- 
ing efficiency. Mc ick-Deering 
machines and power make the com- 
bination for profit. Together they 
will lead the way to prosperity during 
the new year, 1926. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 







( Incorporated} 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Mechanical Power 


Profitable Farming Starts at the Store 
of the McCormick-Deering Dealer 
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BLUE FLAME 


No ashes, smoke, nor sparks. 
tical. 












convenient, and 

Keeps water in stock’ tank at 
the proper temperature in zero 
weather for only cent_an 
hour. Ninth year. Will 
® last a lifetime. Write today for 

prices ont Pee tr 
Tank Heater. 
CEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY | 


ye FUL Collies and Shepherd pups. 
Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
K. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 
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SAFETY FIRST! Po.7 gus, buying 

from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 








& MACHINE COMPANY 
Fdry. Sta. 907 Cedar lowa 











LUCAS HOG HOLDER 


Saves Time, Saves Labor, Saves Shrinkage 


Simplifies the work and fuss of 
worming, ringing and vaccinating; 
handles three hogs as quickly as one 
by any other method, also any size 
hog for every operation that requires 














handling the hog by hand. Built of 
oe best materials, strong and dur- 
able. 


Weare offering this at the special 
‘4| price of $21.50 f. o. b. Keokuk. 


Write for descriptive circuler, giv- | 
giving complete information. 


Spurgeon Manufacturing Co., 
24-26 N. Water St., Keokuk, Ia. 














The Lucas way to give worm capsules 
or liquid of any kind. 
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water; no heat wented. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


Heavy galvanized 
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same feed. 
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A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 904, Clarinda, lows 
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AND OUTLASTS 
S\sa4 ANY OTHER BRAKE LINING 


There is greater value in Raybestos and exceptional 
quality—quality that has never been duplicated. 
We use only selected long-fibred asbestos, inter- 
woven with brass wire to assure strength. After 
weaving, the lining is solidly compressed and treated 
iS with heat- and wear-resisting compound. Again Ray- 
bestos is compressed, so that the finished product 
becomes a compact, solid piece of brake lining with 
iv an even surface that STOPS your car. The illustra- 
tion shows how substantially Raybestos is built. 
Why risk life on ordinary linings, when Raybestos 
costs no more and lasts twice as long? 































































































You can have your brakes correctly lined by the 

; Raybestos Method, at an authorized Raybestos 
Service Station in your neighborhood. Write 
and we'll send name and address. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
<< Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 
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a When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

































































What a Missouri farmer says— 


WO years ago Martin Lown, 
near Duenweg, Missouri, 
painted his property with Eagle 


Aberdeen Angus cattle, and I 
wanted the buildings to appear 
in keeping with the quality of 


White Lead and Eagle Sublimed the cattle.” 

Blue Lead. Mr. Lown is not only a good 
Here is what Mr. Lown says farmer, but a good business man. 

today: He knows theeconomy of protect- 


ing farm property with lead 
paint—for its long life, 
and the increased valu- 
ation and community 
standing it gives a farmer. 

“The Farmer's Eagle,” 
an invaluable book, was 


“My property was painted 
with Eagle White Lead 
and Eagle Sublimed Blue 
Lead two years ago. I 
am exceptionally well 
pleased with the wear- 
ing qualities of your 





lead, as it still looks like written expressly for you. 
new. Our specialty is Write today for your free 
raising pure full-blooded copy. 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company - 885-H 208 South La Salle Street - Chicago 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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Millbank Brings Back Its Bacon 


(Continued from page | 7) 


So I finished the churning and went 
with Jim later in the day to see that the 
teacher didn’t lock up the schoolhouse 
that night. 

‘Don’t know just what we will do,”’ Jim 
says, “but it’s high time this community 
took action to stop this wholesale 
stealing.” 


T WAS 8 o’clock when Jim and me went 

down to the schoolhouse, Evidently 
the word had been passed pretty good 
about the meeting cause there sure was a 
gang of folks there. My old boss had 
come out and he was talking to the boys. 
When he spied me he came over and told 
me how glad he was I called him. Then 
he spoke to Jim and assured him the 
News would give all the help it could and 
said some more things to Jim I didn’t 
catch. 

Jim opened the meeting by telling the 
purpose of the gathering and went'‘on to 
say how there was no protection in the 
country against the thieves that was 
stealing anything and everything and 
how it had to be stopped. He then told 
about some places he had read about 
where the farmers had organized to com- 
bat the crime era and how it was going 
to be done in Millbank township. 

“Now, folks, all we got to do is to get 
every one of the folks in the township to 
join up. If we all join and pay a couple 
of dollars dues that will give us a hun- 
cred dollars to offer for rewards. If we 
all sign a note apiece for a couple of 
dollars more which will be collectable 
when a crook is captured and convicted it 
will make it worth any one’s while to 
spend a little time looking for the pests. 
Who wouldn’t be willing to hand out a 
five dollar bill to know that the folks at 
home was as safe as if they lived in 
town? Why it ought to be worth some- 
thing to know that our wimmen folks 
won't be shot when they step out of the 
house. As president of this new associa- 
tion I am handing to Fred Frost my two 
dollars and I will be glad to sign a note 
payable to the association on the terms 
I mentioned. How about it?’ 

Well, Jim says he isn’t an orator but 
he sure made a dent on these folks. In 
ten minutes Fred Frost had checks and 
cash amounting to $108 and the rest of 
the folks who signed up as members all 
said they would take a list of folks living 
in their section and get them to sign up. 


HE editor of the News made a speech 

and was rather sarcastic when he re- 
ferred to the sheriff. He got a good hand 
by telling the boys he was going to use 
the columns of the News to see that crime 
was checked and that farmers had as 
good protection as railroad box cars. 

Herman Dain had to talk too. He was 
rather apologetic in referring to the 
sheriff and said he felt sure that if more 
deputies was put on it would be easier 
to keep the laws enforced. 

Jim explained afterwards that Herman 
helped pick the ticket which nominated 
the sheriff so he had to protect him a 
bit. 

The News which came out the next day 
carried a Jong story on the new organ- 
ization and had a head that said crooks 
had better beware. It was a full column 
on the front page and the editor had done 
himself proud, 

‘Last evening,” he said, ‘‘the editor of 
the News was in attendance at a meeting 
held at the Barton schoolhouse in Mill- 
bank township when the farmers who 
have been outraged recently by consider- 
able thievery, organized a protective asso- 
ciation. 

“Over fifty substantial citizens were in 
attendance and the entire matter was 
discussed at length. Before they left a 
reward of $50 was raised by voluntary 
subscription to be given to the parties 
who will see to the arrest and conviction 
of the criminals that so brutally fired at 
Mrs. Wm. Shaster. The new association, 
of which James Barton is the president, 
plans to engage in driving out the thieves 
that are making life misefable for the 
farm folks. 

‘If our local law enforcement officials 
want to hold their offices it would be well 
for them to attempt to earn this reward 
money and do something of a substantial 
nature to enforce the laws which they 
promised to do when elected. It will take 
more action than the mere arrest of a 
few traveling bootleggers and then releas- 
ing them, as they did yesterday. Our 
experience tends to show that the sheriff 
is more interested in putting a few bums 
in jail at the request of railroad officials 


* made in the next county. 






































than getting out into the coy 
helping make life safe for the People 
pay the taxes.” 


Let t 
HE article went on to list the'y ith 

of the members of the new aggocigy wg 
and ended up by saying, throt 

“The News joins with the Mi cally 
folks in hoping that arrests will be ‘ 
shortly and that ample protection will child 
provided for our farm folks ag ing 
the interests. We will be glad toy ing 
Pgh g! — thievery so that gtren 
sheriff can find out where to : 
victims.” es * mot 
a sure laughed when he read the sepa 
ticle. 

“That editor told me he was out to man 
the sheriff and it looks like we wes F 
going to be helped by his ‘gitting’ ¥ 
see, Bill, your old boss has a bone Plan 
pick with that gang and he told me¢ 
other night he was going to start com 
thing. Guess he will all right.” one, 

A few days later another meeting . 
held. The township was 100 per cent brig 
the association and lots of folks living the f 
adjoining townships had come over af 
asked to join. In all there were thre seas 
hundred and ten members so the treaguy man 
had a neat sum besides the notes 
begin on. T 

The best of all was the appearance gf 
the sheriff, the county attoraall and & L 
deputies who came out with Dain te 
tend the meeting. 

The county attorney spoke and told 
association that he was ready to 
He said if we would get any evidence 
would call a special session of the gi : 
jury to act. He assured us all that the 
attacks of the local paper were not fait. 
and that we was receiving fair treatr 
from officials who had sworn to protet 
the public interests, whether they wap 
in town or in the country. 4 | 

The boys gave him a,fair hand altho \ 
they still was open minded on the mati 
and I heard several after the meeting 
say they bet the News had made him F 


sore or they never would have shown up 


IM BARTON had an idea about putting 
up signs that everyone was a member” 
of the association. He got a lot of heavy 
cardboard printed and Millbank township 
sure looked dangerous from the road, I 
cidentally stealing stopped for the tim 
Looked like the bluff was all that wal 
needed. : 
Then something else happened, Fred 
Frost, our secretary who had been fenle 
ing the old Fox place took the Detay 
property. He had bought it and was gi) 
ing to move on right away. That Wa 
news considering that the Detray pla@® 
was supposed to be haunted. Maybe yo 
think folks didn’t talk when the news 
appeared in the paper. 
Seems like the folks who owned tht 
place wanted to dispose of it and Frosh. 
thru the First National Bank, had @& 
ranged to rent the old farm for @ yer 
and then buy if he wanted to. Bwveryon 
wondered how Dain, who had alwaye 
rented it, had lost out this time. cm 
So when Jim shipped the next time it: 
was a draw which brought out the 4 
talk, the thieving or Frosts moving 
Everybody was glad for Frost that It 
had finally found a place. It had bee) 
rumored for some time that he was plait 
ning to go to Dakota and we hated, Jim 
said, to lose Fred as he was a substantia) 
citizen and dandy help when thresm 
was under way. 
We all joshed Fred about. the place. 
“Ain’t you ‘fraid them ghosts will rua; 
you out?” Jim says. oe 
“Taking a big chance,” Al Torman S8y% 
“why, Fred, many’s the time T heed, 
strange things over there, couldn't 
me to live in that place, not this bird,” 
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ba 


ELL, we helped Fred and his wilt 

move over to the Detray place. Wi, 
and me hauled a few loads of com™® 
every time I was around that place * 
shivered. Fred had fixed up the Pies 
pretty good in a short time and was é 
getting ready to plant some corn. He 
working double time and we all hop 
could make it go. Jim even went 
and plowed for him and I 4 
sod land one day. 

Being connected with the new é 
tion Jim and Fred talked a lot 
and I picked up information from UME * 
time which kept me posted. 
things had quieted down, altho the 
had reported he had some clues: 
stealing of Jim’s hogs iy 
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ht u your home 
x4 Christmas! 


Let this Christmas be made happier 
with plenty of bright, cheery light all 
through the house! A safe, electri- 
cally lighted Christmas tree for the 
children. An electric iron or wash- 
ing machine for mother, to save her 
strength and health. A portable 
motor for father, to turn the cream 
separator, grindstone, and to do 
many other chores. 

Fuller& Johnson Power and Light 
Plants give these and many other 
comfortsand conveniences for every- 
one, but best of all, safe, economical, 
bright white light everywhere, for all 
the family—not only for the holiday 
season, but every day and night for 
many years to come. 

There is a Fuller & Johnson Power 
& Light Unit for practically every 
farm require- 
ment. 

Write for de- 
scriptive liter- 
ature which 
will tell you 
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nm FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


Engine Specialists—Established 1840 


| 1235 Irwin Street, Madison, Wis. 
nay | ©=‘Use FULLER & JOHNSON 
ae POWER & LiG@mT 
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much attention to that as he kinda laid 
it up as ealve to quiet the fracas that 
had been kicked up thru attacks in the 
News. 

Then other things happened. 

One night Frost came driving over to 
Jim’s about 10 o’clock, all excited. His 
telephone wasn’t in so he had to resort 
to a horse. Mrs. Frost was along and 
she went in the house. 

“Jim, some one’s trying to scare me,” 
he says. ‘Last night about midnight the 
Misses woke up and says she heard a 
funny noise. I listened and it happened 
again. Sounded like cans rattling and 
then a moan. Then there was a rattle 
like something rolling off the house. I 
got up and took my gun and wandered 
around thé house looking out the windows 
but couldn’t see anything. Lit a light 
finally and went outside, Didn’t find 
anything and decided it was all bunk.” 

Here Frost stopped to swallow and I 
could see he was excited. 

“Tonight,” he continued, “right after 
supper I heard a moaning in the barn and 
a squealing sound out near the old shed 
that I haven’t beef using. I waited a 
while and it was quiet till about half 
an hour ago. Then it started again. The 
Missus was so scared we decided to come 
over here.” 


\ ELL, we talked it over and finally 

Jim says, ‘Fred, let's the three of us 
go over there quiet like and keep watch, 
Maybe we can find what’s wrong and if 
we can’t we will report it to the sheriff.” 

Well, I was willing as I kinda wanted 
to see if ghosts really could do things as 
they was supposed to and between shivers 
of thinking about it we walked over. Left 
the horses as we wanted to sneak up on 
the place. 

Got there all right and Jim and Fred 
went around to the back of the house 
and opened the door. All was quiet. 

Frost opened the door and Jim walked 
in. 

Next I heard was a commotion like the 
building was falling and Jim was cussing 
to beat the cars. It was so dark I couldn't 
see, but Frost finally found a light and 
when it came on there was Jim in the 
middle of the floor and in a pool of blood! 

Say I was scared. Didn’t know whether 
he was hurt or not. But he wasn’t. 
Seems that when he came into the house 
he slipped and had gone down. The blood 
wasn’t his but had come there while Frost 
was away. Things was getting worse and 
I could see now that Jim was as scared 
as me, He was for going back to his 
place and sending for the sheriff~and I 
was with him. Frost was different. He 
says, ‘“‘No, you can go, but I’m going to 
stick here and see who is throwing trash 
in my house. Darnedest mess [ ever 
seen.”’ He then proceeded to get a bucket 
and mop and tried to clean up. 

We sat around for an hour and it was 
midnight last time I looked. Guess we 
all went to sleep about the same time. 
At least we all woke up together. 


t was two ‘thirty and the darnedest 

squealing and moaning jwas to be 
heard. Then a shot and another one and 
by that time the moaning had stopped 
and we sure was scared. Kven Frost was 
talking in a whisper. 

Finally I crawled up to a window half 
afraid to look out altho we had been in 
the dark ever since Frost had cleaned 
up. I ventured a look out into the night. 

“Jim,’”’ I whispered, “looky here.” 

Jim came over and out there near the 
barn I could see a fellow walking along 
slow like as if he was looking for some- 
thing. 

“Let me have that gun,” Jim says un- 
der his breath. ‘‘See if you can get that 
window open easy like.” 

Frost got the window open and Jim 
aimed and pulled the trigger. The old 
shotgun made a terrific roar and flash 
and between the smoke and light we 
couldn’t see for a few seconds, ‘ 

“Well, gotta see if we got the cuss,” 
Jim announced and he and Frost started 
out the door with me trailing along be- 
hind, I didn’t hanker after gazing on a 
dead man. 

Well, we got out to the place where the 
man had been, but didn’t see any dead 
folks. 

‘Missed him,” Frost says. ‘“Too bad.” 

“Darned if it ain’t,” Jim says. ‘“‘Thought 
sure I had a bead on him.” 


\ JELL, we went back to the house con- 

vinced of one thing that these ghosts 
had some earthly backing. Who they 
were we couldn’t say. Just then an auto- 
mobile went tearing past. Jim and Frost 
wondered who might be out driving at 
that hour. If we had known what we do 
now we would have taken the shotgun 
and followed them. But we didn’t. Day- 
light came and we went out as soon as 





possible looking for clues. Found a lot of 
foot tracks but was all for giving up and 
going over to Jim’s for breakfast when 
I noticed a little can with a funny top 
on it. Picked it up and smelled and got 
a terrible odor. Stopped my breath for 
a time but after a few seconds I recog- 
nized the smell as ether. Took it once in 
a hospital when I broke an arm. 

“Gosh,” I says, “darned near lost me 
that time. What you doing with ether?” 
says I turning to Frost. 

“What's that?’ he asked, 

“Well, smell this <nd you will know,” 
und I handed him the can. 

“That's funny,”’ Frost says. “Now what 
do you suppose that’s for. I never had 
any of that around here?” 

“Maybe they been planning to chloro- 
form you,” says Jim, “and when they 
found you was gone they threw the stuff 
out.” 


\ JE GUESSED a bit as we looked but 

didn’t find any more clues so we de- 
cided to go back to Jim’s and eat break- 
fast. 

“One thing,” Jim ,says. “Keep quiet 
about this performance. I’m going to 
town and see what can he done. We 
gotta solve this mystery, if we have to 
hire a detective.” 

“Why not put the sheriff on it and tell 
him the association is backing it,” says 
I. ‘‘Here’s a chance for you to work on 
a good case.” 

“Can’t very well,” says Frost. “Me 
being secretary and Jim president it 
might look peculiar, us being in control of 
the funds and then we spend them on our- 
selves.”’ 

“Well, I'll see,”’ Jim says, and told me 
after breakfast that he was going to town 
but not to tell any one what for. 

“Give my regards to the News,” I says, 
“Tell the old man I got a good story for 
him some of these days.” 

Again I said a real truth. If I hadn’t 
found that ether can and been worried 
about it there’s no telling when things 
might have changed. As it was that 
smell finally got a good thing for me. 


(Continued next week) 
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FEWER LAMBS AND SHEEP MAY BE 
FED THIS WINTER 


Fewer lambs and sheep will be fed in 
the corn belt and western feeding areas 
this winter as compared with last, ac- 
cording to figures compiled to November 


1 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Market shipments of feeding stock into 
the corn belt states from July 1 to No- 
vember 1 were about 250,000 head less 
than last year, while reported shipments 
from twelve leading markets to all states 
were more than 300,000 less for the same 
period. 

Increases in direct shipments to feed 
lots, not bought at markets, and increased 
feeding of native lambs offset to some 
extent the decreased shipments from the 
markets, but will hardly bring the total 
worn belt feeding up to last year, the de- 
partment says. 

Reports from Colorado indicate that the 
number to be fed in that state this win- 
ter will be at least 10 per cent smaller 
than last winter. Larger decreases than 
this are indicated for northern Colorado 
and the Arkansas valley, but these are 
offset by increases in other areas in the 
state. Wyoming and Montana will prob- 
ably feed as many or more than last 
year. Considerably increased feeding is 
indicated in the Scottsbluff area of Ne- 
braska, but no increase for the state as a 
whole. ‘ 

The situation in Utah and Idaho is un- 
certain. While feed supplies are much 
more abundant and prices for them lower 
than last year, the prevailing high prices 
and reported scarcity of feeding lambs 
may result in decreased feeding. 

Feeding lamb prices since July, 1925, 
have been the highest for this period since 
the war. During most of this time feed- 
ing lambs have outsold fat lambs. The 
corn belt demand for feeders has been 
very insistent and doubtless many more 
would have been taken at near prevail- 
ing prices if they had been forthcoming. 

Total receipts of sheep and lambs at 
twelve leading markets during the four 
months, July to October, were about 300,- 
000 less than last year. This decrease 
was due to smaller supplies of western 
stock, since the supplies of natives were 
larger than last year. During the three 
months, July to September, shipments to 
market of native sheep and lambs were 
nearly 150,000 larger than last year, while 
market shipments of westerns were over 
500,000 smalier. 









EVERY winter these re- 
liable radiators stand 

the test of sub-zero weather 
without bursting or harm of 
any kind. It’s in the ex- 
clusive McQuay construction. 
Hundreds of dealers in this state, alone, sat- 
isfied thousands of car owners last year with 
an absolutely guaranteed McQuay. 

There’s a Full Line Now 

At Prices You'll Like 
Write us for the name of your nearest 


dealer 
who'll show you varioustypes. Now located 
in our ¢ ged Minneapolis factory, 


M£Quay Rapiator Core 
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HONEST GRADING. PROMPT PAYMENT. 
Ship to Minneapolis for 
HIGHEST PRICES |. 
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age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
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with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


fore $16.22. 
week before $14.15. 


Chicago—Last week $14.18, 
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a simple Mineral mix- 
ture—it is a Hog Con- 
ditioner and is guaran- 
teed pure. 


For Brood Sows 


When fed to brood sows 
it not only helps the sow but 
is of direct benefit to her 
litter—gives the pigs greater 
strength—better bone struc- 
ture. 


Starts Pigs Right 
Begin feeding OCCO to 


the pigs soon as they are 
weaned, keep it up and they 
will grow faster, 
No —, — 
: atten faster, 
Filler require less feed, 
No will be healthier, 
Saltee ready for an ear- 
N lier market and 
0 ay a greater 
Ashes— profit. OCCO 
contains all the 
essential hog minerals and in 
addition it has tonic proper- 
ties that produce wonderful 
results. It pays for itself 
many times over in the sav- 
ing of time, labor, feed and 
hogs. Manufactured and 
guaranteed pure by— 


Oelwein Chemical Co, 


Oelwein, Iowa 
See the OCCO Man— 


OCCO is more than 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“You can’t stop people from 
thinking; the trouble is to get 
them started.” 





HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


/ 
hf 7 


me 
| WY iff 


Contest closes December 23, so send 
your postcard right away. 

In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


PAGE THE BUTCHER 
“Waiter!” From the table at the win- 
dow the voice of an elderly getnieman 
rose in accents wrathful. ‘‘Waiter!” 


“Yes, sir,”’ replied the much harassed | 


one, hastening forward. 


The elderly gentleman, overcome by his | 
emotions, made several vain efforts to | 


talk. Then: “Take this egg away,” he 
roared. “Take it away!” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the waiter, obligingly, 
as he glanced wistfully at the offending 
article. ‘‘And—and what shall I do with 
it, sir?” 

“Do with it?” The outraged customer 


rose menacingly from his chair. ‘‘Do with | 


it?’’ he bellowed fiercely. ‘Why, wring 
its neck!” 
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“They will all like this!” 


YEARLY subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer is the best selection for your 
friend with farm interests. Each week for 
the entire year its welcome visit is a re- 
minder of your good will and thoughtfulness. 


Biggest Value for so Little Cost 


Nowhere else can you buy so sensible a gift 
and so much genuine value for the money. 
Wallaces’ Farmer in 1926 will be even 
better than before. It furnishes the farmer 
reliable information which he can use in his 
business. Often a single issue—sometimes 
a single article—is worth the cost for a 
whole year. 


» 











THE QUESTION 
Country Bookseller (to customer who is | 


$1.00 for One Subscription—$2.25 for Three 
searching thrd a di¢ctionary): “Oh, you | 


When three or more subscription are ordered 
a ee at one time, the special club rate is only 75c 
Ware En 40st of 0 Saar wate | each. Why not remember a few friends 
— and renew your own subscription at this 


time ? 


Write us for new folder and prices. 
Special attention given mail orders. 








rs 
ss . 
se DY ro 
oP Rewy Sy oo oA HIGHER MATHEMATICS 
SY ves NS - iy 2S 
w § Lohr So O’Shea: ‘Begorra, and did ye rade 
a this, Mike? It says, ‘Buy one of our 
h 


NY 
“ [ stoves and save half your fuel’.” 


Mike: “Sure, why not buy two of thim To each gift-subscription a special Christmas 
FD senha alii message will be mailed, announcing the gift 
“Doctor, I y 0 life.” . : 
igen ig tl ig Bt and bearing your name and _ Holiday 
\) 


Ny me $80.’ ~ , 
J YY Y “Why, sir, that is outrageous!” Greetings. 





a THE WONDER WATCH 
SELEY Harold: ‘What kind of a watch have 
you got?” 

Arthur: “A wonder watch.” 

Harold: ‘‘Wonder watch! Never heard 
of that before.”’ 
Plant Field Seeds that will Arthur: ‘‘Well, you see it’s like this: 
thrive in this climate. Haley’s Every time I look at it I wonder what 
“SELECTED” and ‘‘PRAI- time it is. 


LA 
one pends exe lest Uncle John had taken little Baby on his 
owe Vomestic Seeds. knee. “Well, well.” said he, when the 
Play safe. Look for the above child proudly showed her doll, “and how 
identification sign of pure io you? GG, dean? 1 Ge hee she io quite 
seeds, well.” 
“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed the child in a 
TODD & KRAFT co. tone of exasperation, “I’ve tried so hard 
Des Moines, lowa to keep her from finding out that she’s a 
ee we face!” 


doll, and now you’ve said it right to her 
HALEY.NEELY COMPANY 
City,lowa — Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Wholesale Only V4 


COOK YOURFEED and ADD 
to its value _with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER HEADWORK MOS oi 6x cing esechccepemierecs 


with Du 

the beaumping Caldron, Made of Mrs. Hill: “T always encourage my 
smooth, extra thick ajeeee — husband to loll in an easy chair, and park 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, his feet on top of the radiator.” 

Weer jacket prevents burseg'| | Mrs. Nash : “Why so thoughtful?” 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition’ Mrs. Hill: ‘When he goes to bed, there 


is usually about $4 in small change in the Amount inclosed $ () Cheek [] Money Order [] Bank Draft. 
chair.” (You may add additional names on any plain paper.) 





Christmas Gift Orders 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for 
one year to the following friends : 














A GAME WE ALL PLAY 


Two small boys were puzzling their 
brains to invent a new game. At last one 
of them said eagerly: “I know, Billy; 
let’s see who can make the ugliest face.’ 

“Aw, go on!”’ was the reply. ‘Look 
what a start you’ve got?’ 


and mail to each address the Special Christmas Message explaining 
that the subscription is a Chistmas Gift from me. 











Name of Sender 





No 
Are you also including your own renewal? Yes 























Hog ‘Beat Caldrons, He: “I 
r our illustrated ¢ alogue 4. e: wonder how long I could live 
¥ & CO., Boxig Batavia, Ill. — > cr tell.” 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 


-——- 


sell what you wish 


Look for what you need 


Besar: these colamss. 





RATE 8c PER WOR 


Ad rele ‘i ig order 
> eing or 6, @ 
thi not later than Ty A e 


wen ment and each initial or full sum 
sree pA a minimum of twenty words. Remittan 


NAME AND ADDRESS 
irevcounted as Part 


and changes 


copy must 
ight ping! 5 Stes ca 








eation, 
cuts down 


ite « t oat 
hen writing your F sdvertisoment git give full detail 

















FARM LANDS 


LIVE STOCK 


POULTRY 





COLORADO 


JERSEYS 


BABY CHICKS 








No. Words No, Insertions 

















prateoverunes 





No ‘advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 
NEW issue Federal Land Bank 4% per 
cent bonds, due 1956, optional 1936; 
101%, yielding 4.30. Jas. A. Cummins & 
Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life radio station, Des 

Moines, broadcasts poultry and produce 
markets daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- 
ins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Write for shipping tags and_ information. 




















A WONDERFUL opportunity for young 
farmers and others who have only a 
little cash. Highly cultivated, irrigated 
farms, some with buildings, in Arkansas 
valley, Colorado, on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 34% 
years to pay balance, 5% per cent inter- 
est. These lands have been cultivated 
for past 20 years, and-last year produced 
er acre, 3 tons alfulfa, 10 tons beets, 49 
ushels barley, 77 bushels oats, 39 bushels 
spring wheat, 47 bushels winter wheat. 
Dairy operations attractive, Local milk 
condensories and creameries assure con- 
stant market. Feeding lambs and other 
livestock profitable. Swine bring excel- 
lent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories 
contract for all beets grown, making 
beets an attractive cash crop. Alfalfa 
and flour mills and grain elevators fur- 
nish local market. odern schools and 
churches. Good roads. Excellent climate. 
This opportunity and the reasonable terms 
will make you independent in a few years. 
We are not in the land business and are 
anxious to get the best of our lands in 
hands of good farmers who will cultivate 
same to best advantage to themselves 
and this community. For full particu- 
lars, write American Beet Sugar Co., 23 
Land Bldg., Lamar, Colo. 
MISSOURI 
10,000-ACRE ranch, $3.50 per acre; fenced 
with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
cultivation; four sets buildings; good 
grass; well watered; oak timber. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. 











WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Il. Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS ARD PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
ed and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 

nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 

ST. BERNARD, Newfoundland pups; 
mels, $10; females, $8. Scotch Collie 

pups; males, $8; females, $6. Ideal Christ- 

mas gift. Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, 

Iowa. 

SHEPHERD pups, nicely marked, from 
every day working parents and heelers 

with perves $6. Two Collies, nicely 

marked, , poles old, $10, Fred 

Bchwieger, ws, Iowa. 

PUPS—Registered Police Shepherd Collie 
heelers, with nerve; satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Coon Hound, Pit Bull and Fox 

Terrier, males, spayed females, $8 up. 

Wilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. 

FOUR male Police puppies, four months 
old; bred females; imported stud dog; 
uality, pedigreed, farm raised. Scotties, 
erriers, ratters. H. Zobel, Dysart, Iowa. 

INSTALL a theft protector on your farm 
-—a German Shepherd Police dog; they 

are good stock dogs; prices reasonable. 

H. G. Dillon, Estherville, Iowa. 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds, cheap; 
trial; C. arge catalog; pack 

photos, 25 cents. fa, Herrick, Ii. 


























im- 
100 
Hol- 


640 ACRES southeast Missouri land, 

proved, buildings, only $75 acre; 
acres virgin timber land, $50 acre. 
termann, Lilbourn, Mo. 


POULTRY Land—$5 down, wn, $5 5 monthly, 

buys forty acres southern Missouri. 
Price, $200. Send for list. Box 22-K, 
Kirkwood, M Mo. 


NEBRASKA __ 


WONDERFUL opportunity, if you have a 
little cash. See this 320-acre farm near 
Arnold, .in Custer county. Great corn 
country; practically all cultivated; level; 
rich, black loam; produces bumper yields; 
fine seven-room house, big barn, gran- 
ary, extra large corn crib, and immense 
hog house; all in good shape; splendid 
home; great bargain at $65 an acre; easy 
terms. Write owner, Rolland R. Otis, 821 
City National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb 
WISCONSIN 
OOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
echools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners, 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 














WYOMING 

For SALE— 2,800 acres Wyoming ranch, 

with water rights and canal; $15 per 
acre; $10,000 cash, balance 6 per cent per 
year for 30 years, or terms to suit. Would 
consider operating partners with suffi- 
client cash, for stocking and development. 
Rush L. De Nise, owner, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 








FARM LANDS 


ARKANSAS 


PHILLIPS county, Arkansas, with con- 
crete roads, rural high schools, splendid 
churches and fertile lands, offers to white 
farmers of intelligence and industry the 
opportunity of securing homes at low 
RE ces and on easy terms. For illustrated 
ooklet address Phillips County Agricul- 
tural Bureau, Helena, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
OPPORTUNITIES in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that will in- 
gure him a good living in a delightful 
country Lands are reasonable in price 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited 
for different localities are well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open Season. There are thansands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
erybody. ~ Let me mail you our illustrated 
foider containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
IOWA 

FARM for sale; 340 

of Carroll county, Iowa. Well improved, 
fertile soil, lays well; price reasonable. 
T. J. Rhoads, St. John, Wash. 

KANSAS 

7 700 ACRE ranch, Cherokee county, 

ens; 1,000 acres 
splendid buildings; 
diate sale. 

Wallaces’ 


dana 




















acres in corn belt 











Kan- 
under cultivation; 18 
low price for imme- 
Cc. S. Condon, Joplin, Mo. 

Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 
that can be reached in no other way. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


§0-ACRP farm for $700, with stock, farm 
tools, furniture; ready to produce an 
abundant living for you; only 1% miles 
village; friendly neighbors; black loam 
soil, easy to make good crops; spring 
water, wire fences, wood lot; house with 
orch, spring water, attractive view; 
arn. Unable occupy; quick action wins 
at $700, including stock, implements, fur- 
niture; part cash. Details page 44 Illus- 
trated Catalog Farm Bargains in many 
states. Free. Strout Farm Agency, 831-HD 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOOD, well improved “farms, all sizes, for 

sale on easy terms, in Kansas, Mis- 
souril and Oklahoma. Write for list. Re- 
serve Realty and Investment Co., Room 
306, Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED at once, married man on farm 

by year; separate living: no objection 
to a few small children. Box 1134, Care 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
A PAYING position open to representative 
of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer, Good fnecome. Perma- 
nent. Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co. 
11-300 C St., Boston, Mass. 


LIVESTOCK 


—DUROCS _ 


DUI ROG Doars by Sensation Boy, son of 
Giant Sensation. -These 


t are real boars, 
Sensation Boy also for sale. H. Hansen, 
Jr., Modale, 

















Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa, 








17 HIGH-GRADE Jersey springers, $80 

each; two recorded cows, five years old, 
$110 each. Chas, Halverson, West Union, 
Iowa. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Til) world’s champion dairy cow is a 

Milking Shorthorn, givng 1,614 pounds 
of butterfat in a year, official test, and in 
two months before freshening increasing 
in weight from 1,680 to 2,218 ponuds, In- 
formation about Milking Shorthorns, the 
Durham cattle of our forefathers, good for 
both beef and milk, and about herds of 
over 100 American breeders, on request. 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 407, In- 
dependence, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOLENS for sale. Your annual op- 

portunity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, un- 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
third to half less than regular prices. 
Our price list of sample goods now ready. 
Send for it today. Minneapolis Woolen 
Mills. Co,, 612-A First Ave. North, Min- 
neapolis. 











BAGS WANTED 
BUY burlap bags, pay freight on 200 
Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, 





WE 
or more. 
Illinois. 





EDUCATIONAL 
WANTED—You to know our home study 
business course can be completed by 
the time spring work begins. Mail this 
ad for special rates. College of Com- 
merce, Box 93, Clinton, Iowa. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale; car lots. 
Winfield, Kan. 
MACHINERY 


GASE tractor, 15x27; cylinder corn shell- 
er; three-bottom plow; first-class ~~ 
$1, 000 for all. F. _R. Weeks, Audubon, | 
PHOTO. FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six super gloss, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents (silver).. Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
Charles City, Iowa. 
POULTRY FEED 
POULTRY Feeds—Buy your laying mash 
and other poultry feed direct from the 
manufacturer and save money. For par- 
ticulars, write to J. E. Hall, Sac City, Ia, 
SPROUTED OATS 
BEST winter egg production requires 
sprouted oats. For $1, I will send my 
plan to sprout oats without additional 
cost. Money refunded if not satisfied, 
F, D. Beck, Box 1, care Wallcaes’ Farmer. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ilbs., 

$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITER Bargains—Before inven- 

tory sale of all makes; Corona, Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver, etc. Write for 
bargain list. Typewriter Exchange, 911 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS 

SINGLE Comb Sheppard strain Ancona 
cockerels, $1 each, $10 per dozen; sat- 

isfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
Monroe, Iowa. 


BLACK J JERSEY GIANTS 
Jerse by Giant cockerels; 
stock; Marcy strain; a few ten 

birds for five dollars while they 

Hargrove & Arnold, Norwi ‘alk, lo lowa. 

__ CHICKS 

Chicks—We positively guar- 
antee the health and heavy egg-preduc- 

ing qualities of Peters-Certified Chicks— 

and also guarantee them to live for the 
first two weeks. Don’t gamble with ordi- 
nary chicks. Ten popular breeds per- 
fected. Prices very,;reasonable. Our new 

1926 catalog is a revelation. Get it to 

fully understand the value of these chicks. 

Special money saving proposition on early 

orders, Write, Peters-Farms, Box 271, 

Ne wton, Towa. 


MURRAY McMURTRAY™ 
over 40 different breeds. 
lected, 


tested, heavy 
per cent 











Box 208, 












































fancy 
dollar 
last, 


BLACK 








UNUSUAL 





baby chicks; 
Purebred, se- 
laying flocks; 100 
live delivery guaranteed. Big, 
illustrated catalog free. Very low prices. 
Also eggs, stock. Member International 
Baby Chick Association. Murrey MceMur- 
ray, Box 63, Webster City, lowa. 
PUREBRED chicks from state accredited 

stock; fourteen varieties; poultry man- 
ual free. Stouffer Egg Farms, Route 19, 
Mount Morris, Il, 











THOUSANDS of White Leghorn} 
hens and _ cockerels, at low 
Shipped C. O. D. and guaranteed 
spring chicks now. Egg bred %& 
Winners everywhere. Write for, 
sale bulletin and free catalog, ¢ 
Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapid 


ROSS Chicks—141, 1,000 capacity; 
leading egg strains; all variet 

flocks keep up to the highest 

for egg production and vigor. 

ceptional, 100 per cent live 

paid, Instructive catalog 

Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, 

GEESE in 

GIANT Dewlap African ganderg, 
breeding, $7.50. Buff Orpington 

drakes, $3; early hatched, out of 

stock. Joseph F. O’Brien, Waukon, 


LANGSHANS : 

EXTRA large April and May haw 
White Langshan cockerels, from 
winning stock; large egg production, 
for prices. Mrs, RAY Winterstein, @ 
ing, Iowa, R. F. D. No. 2. ’ 


I HAVE 16 purebred White aa 
cockerels for sale at $2.50 each iff 
soon. Mrs. Nelson Threlkeld, 4 

Iowa, Route 3. 
FOR SALE—Extra fine Black 
cockerels; big boned and good lay 
strain. Mrs. A. D. Benson, Thurm 
LEGHORNS 


SPECIAL prices until January 16 
Barron’s large lopped comb 
White Leghorns, from high prodi 
flock; $1.50, $2, $2.50; reduction on m 
bers; hens and pullets that la; ) 
white eggs, $1.50 each. Mrs. _ A 
marth, Corning, Iowa. : 
100 BIG, husky, 324- -egg strain pure 
ron White Leghorn cockerels, $2 | 
$2.50, mext thirty days; circular 
Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 


LARGE Single Comb White Leghorn ¢ 
erels; English strain; five-point ¢ 
$1.50 and $2; guaranteed. Mrs. Geo, 

Bellevue, Iowa. 

PUREBRED Single Comb Buff hot 
cockerels; $1.50 each; six for $8; t 
for $15. A. L. Bowler, Fatrfax, Iowa, = 
S. C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, im 
a ay laying strain; $1.25 each Jd 

Eddy, Worthington, Minn. : 
___ORPINGTONS 
Ss. C. BUFF Orpington cockerels; ¢ 
by specialist for health, color and 
production. March hatch. $2.50 to 
Mrs. Ernest Sutherland, Linden, Iowa. — 


BUFF Orpington cockerels, $5 each; 
large, pen-mated from prize n 

stock; good color and laying strain, 

Greenwood, Emerson, Iowa, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


PUREBRED Buff Rock cockerels; 

boned, poet color, farm range, $b 
also Buff Rock pullets and_hens,— 
each. Mrs. C. W. Patton, Hamptol 
THOMPSON'S Ringlet Barred be 

erels; large, vigorous, ed to § 
$3.50 each. Mrs. Arthur L. Parmer, 
quoketa, Iowa, R. 2. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


LOO 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, both 
wonderful size, type, color, @ 
ers and prize winners; ship 
proval. Mrs. E. Griffith, Sioux 
Iowa, R. 2. 
SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, direct mm 
Harold Thompkins; big, dark, even 
ored breeders, $3.50; satisfaction gv ral 
teed. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, le re, 
WRIGHT'S cockerels for sale; Pv 
S. Cc. R. I. Reds; fine birds; large, 
red; $3 and $5. J. E. Wright, C 
Iowa, Route 5. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red ¢0 
els; big boned, dark red color; fo 
each. H. E. Skaugstad, ¢ Ottosen, 
a. ¢. R. I. Red cockerels : best in N. 
rich, dark red; big bone; 
Max Lanham, Paullina, Iowa, 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
COMB Ihode Is Jand White | 
$2.50 each, rs. Peter 
Iowa. 
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ROSE 
erels, 
Dana, 





TURKEYS Be 
FORTUNE in turkeys properly mar 
hundreds testimonials say ure. 
blackhead cure; 24 capsules ‘and sw 
ful raising hints, $1; $3.50, 100. 
Herbs Remedy, 816 South Main, 
Ana, Calif. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ALFALFA, 36.6 60; sweet “clover, 
corn, $3 bu.; apple trees, 2 
25ec; grapes $5, 100; Spotted pigs, 
chicks, $10, 100. Wiltse, Rulo, 
CHOICE R. GC. S. S. Hamburg 50: 
$2 each; canaries, 


singers, $3.00; 
$4.50. Effa Struble, 











ber 


Castana, Towa 
CHOICH Regal Dorcas, White Wyant 
cockerels; $3.50, $5 and $7.50 
berculine tested; satisfaction & 
John J. Smail, Bellevue, Iowa& 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified 
you in touch with a market zi 
jand that can be reached in no 








atest bargain in long wearing all 
Ps beter in amen. Arctics of this quality 
ore than $3.00 a Datr. 
iuble Papirnsted soles and heels All 
iy reinfo! eres. er er _ ie. Guare 
‘eet W 
od ate hey can be washed. 
b1B, Sale priee, plus postage 





A 

sock with knitted top and and 
here nothing that can My them for 
nd wer com _—, we 4 medium 

Weight, and are y worth 00 a pair, 

price 3’ pair for 95c plus postage. 


To tel-Mele]- a 4-14 am @F-O 7-0 Gol tn 


'S —_— tl 


$I 








Drudgery 
& Waste—- 


Rief£ Silage Feeder 


Stops needless drudgery. 
season’s work. Durable, dependable, handy. 
One turn of crank feeds a cow. Do not buy a 
silage cart at any price until you’ve seen this Feeder. 


Rieff Ground 
Feed Feeder 


Feeds by weight. Saves 

time and feed. Write for 

FREE Trial Offer and 
ntee. 


Damy FEEDER Co. 
264 28th Street 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Saves own cost in 














Hee tong distance ra range! Clear, 
3 nelective Operates on Loud 
00 value for only $27.60. 
Brion s3 sin rich Italian cabinet 
re as inches, sloping Bakelite Panel, mas- 
b 4-inch dials, logged at factory for stations. 
=E Two weeks trial in your own 
home! Simply send name today 
of 


Twure ¢ 
‘OR ATTRACTIVE AGENTS’ PROPOSITION. 


{EM. BIGGS & CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
is 


Biggs Bid ” astorenes: (Your Own Banker). 





SEEYBACK NCOVER 
om , ie. 


RAVEN pLMIBcRAL MECC co 


| Our | Sur Readers Market 


SEEDS | AND NURSERY STOCK 
ies AND NURSERY STOCK 
é seed, 95 per cent 
" bushel; hulled white logy Pisin 
pure, $5 per bushel; track 


ag cent 
; a 
dia. acks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 























ae TIN 

INE Gaim alfalfa seed from reg- 
botto tom Ol wae. Sweet clover; rock 
MePadden. Webster sp relat. Edgar 

SEED CORN .... 
ellow Dent, 1924 cro 
gah? bushel “ett: “$5 

le b. Carthage. 
smen, Carthage, Ill, 


It’s going 
per bushel 
McCarthy 








Radio Program for the Corn 
Belt Farmers, Dec. 20-26 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on ,condi- 
tions. Stations ligted are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m,, weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
Pp. m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12;57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. 

Jefferson City, Mo., wos, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
1:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KPFKX—Market _re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, 
except on Saturday the program closes 
at 12:30 p. m. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Clarinda, KSO, 


ti a ms 


242—Daily programs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., except Saturday. 
Church services’ Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 

Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 
at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights, at 7:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 
Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
7:00 to 12:00 p. m., music; Friday, ‘‘Silent 
Night”; Saturday, 9:00 p, m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
p. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religous music 
and chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 
p. m.. 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; music frm 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Iowa City, WSUT, 484—Musie and ad- 
dressés at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday and 
Wednesday. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 252—Program, 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:30 to 12:30. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545 Monday, 
7:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:55 p. m.; Wednes- 
day, 6:00 p. m.; Thursday, 6:55 p. m.; 
Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musiecal pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
week-days. 

Chicago, WJAZ, 322—A program of 
classical music, including presentation of 
third aat of Gounod’s “Faust.” broadcast 
between 10:00 and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday bay spot 
each week-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 2:00 and. 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 

Talks 


Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily at 12:45 p. m., by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ies at the noon hour, daily except Friday. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45 to 8:45. 
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LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE 
He: “Now I want to show you how to 
change gears.” 
She: ‘Oh, Jack, let’s not change them; 
they are right just as they are.” 








MoreDollars 
From Each Acre 


Present conditions demand that 
and profitably every acre of your 
to waste valuable 


DIGG 


u cultivate properly 
arm. You can’t afford 
land by growing quack grass, wild oats, 
Canadian thistles, sow thistles or other noxious weeds, 
which you can completely eradicate with the KOVAR 
ER. Not alone the most valuable im i 

the market for weed extermination, the KOVAR is an 
ideal alfalfa, orchard and general purpose cultivator. 


WZ 


= 





lement on 








Next spring cultivate your fall | pees land, once each 


with the KOVAR DIGGE 


and you will produce at least 10 per cent larger 
yields of small grain, corn or other crops. 


More bushels, more profit, less weeds, and a greater valuation on your farm. 
REASONS FOR KOVAR | SUPERIORITY 


KOVAR teeth are flat on the bottom, always 
insuring drawing into the ground and being 
easily sharpened, 

KOVAR teeth are potenad. 
to scour and making 

power. 

KOVAR teeth hitch in the center causing a 
high arched effect, giving greater resiliency -* 
@ full recoil of the spring which means good 
cultivation. 


itti them 
draft for the 


KOVAR MACHINES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 
Hundreds of dealers have sold thousands of KOVAR Diggers during the past 14 years. 


dealer does not have a KOVAR on hand write us for full information and prices, Investigate now. 


Jos-J-Kovar Co- 


* Gentlemen:—I am troubled with: 


O Sow Thistles: O and 


O Quack Grass: 


R teeth cut through ground like plow 
je bn keeping their proper depth regardless of 
ground irregularities. 

KOVAR frame is flexible causing a hinging 
action on the teeth as they work through the 
ground, thus protecting teeth and prev: 
rubbish from accumulating. 

KOVAR feeth lift up the soil bringing lum 
to the surface, leveling the field and making it 
immediately ready for cropping. 


If your 





OWATONNA ° 
MINNESOTAa 


0 Wild Oats: O Canadian Thistles x 


(other weeds). 





Please send me 
ollars per acre, 


Name 


our free booklet on weed eradication and profitable land cultivation. I want 





q 
a 
q 
| to grow more 
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Town State 











Macy Hatcheries 


END for our instructive and il- 
lustrated catalogue. 
Rocks, Reds, hite Wyandotts, 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns, 
Our quality chicks are from care- 
fully selected, high production 


flocks. A yf of the Iowa Accredited Hatchery Association. Our prices 


are not high for the 
Iowa Falls and can 
R. E. MACY, Manager, Box Y, 


roduct we send out. 
fill your hg prompt. 
lowa 


We have the best of train service at 
let us figure on that order. ddress 
alls, lowa or Grundy Center, lowa 











FROZEN 


SPECIALS FOR DECEMBER! 


Large round Lake Superior 

Bluefin Herring...... ‘4 eer - «ess 7c 

Large dressed Lake rpeiuiangll 

Bluefin Herring 

Salmon (Falls) dressed and 

headless 

Flounders or Brills (Pacific) 

dressed and headiess 

Black Codfish (Alaska) 

Trout (Lake Superior) dressed 

Pickerel (No. Pike) dressed 

Pickerel (No. Pike) round 

Whitefish (Canadian) dressed 
We will pack shipments from 25 Ibs. 

and up. Every fish guaranteed to be 

fine stock when shipped. 


North Shore Fish & Freight Co., Pier €, Duluth, Minn 


1 Sipe 














CLOVER Z= 


in price today than ad = -_ later. Act quickly 

Crop short, market Dey now your Grass Seed, 

Have wonderfal value tested lowa 

Glover. Also Sweet Ci wah, ta ite, Hobem, Tim 
Sh aes Wes a Ee We Sass heel aa a 
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Si FORD Sie Tight +68 


a 

Why worry along with ordinary side curtains thas 
have pan 34 unfastened every time you open thedoos 
when you can enjoy the convenience and greater 
ction of door-opening curtains and save 20 te 
Tie atitebed. Qual ceiiey guaranteed! 3947 to "28 

double stitc! ity guaran " 
models $7.50. 1923 to ’25 models $6.45. Postage by 
; Zones: 2nd, 15c: 3rd, 26c: 4th,47c: 5th,68c: 6th, 89c. 

Our Free Ca offers in auto 


accessories 
| Brown Lynch Scott Co-. 418 Main St., Monmesth, Il. 
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RAVEN MINERAL MFG 








SAFETY FIRST - 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the-purchase. 
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Iowa Grange Meets 


(Continued from page 27) 


pleted one of the most successful years in 
its history, according to Mr. Taber. There 
was a 3 per cent gain in membership east 
of the Mississippi and a 10 per cent gain 
west. 

The Grange showed its opinion of the 
recent credit meeting at Chicago by pass- 
ing the following resolution: 

“The resolution committee respectfully 
submits the opinion that the farmers of 
Iowa need prices for their products that 
will return cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable profit much worse than they need 
further credit facilities, since any farmer 
entitled to credit can obtain it from his 
loca! banker.” 

The following resolution on co-operation 
was passed: 

“Co-operation is more than a dollar and 
cents problem. True co-operation means 
a union of interests which proposes to 
strive together toward an ultimate end, 
unrelated by profits and undaunted by 
losses that may occur before the goal is 
reached. It is this broad aspect of co- 
operation that must most seriously en- 
gage the Patron of Husbandry, and there 
Was never wider opportunity for its ex- 
ercise than at the present time. 

“We suggest that every Grange try to 
co-operate in every way possible, with 
neighboring Granges, exchanging degree 
work and programs or doing any com- 
munity work. 

“We feel that the Grange should work 
with other organizations for community 
betterment, thereby showing our willing- 
ness to work for others as well as our- 
selves, Our churches and our schools 
should be community centers, and the 
Grange could create a better community 
feeling by working with them. The in- 
terests of rural trading points and farm 
life are so closely interwoven that every 
means of co-operation should exist. 

“We believe the Grange should co-op- 

erate with the existing co-operative mar- 
keting agencies, instead of forming agen- 
cies to compete with them.” 
_ Other resolutions favored a federal in- 
heritance tax which would give credit for 
the amount paid to the state tax; recom- 
mended that all mortgages be registered 
for taxation or lose their priority in case 
of foreclosure; opposed a state bond issue 
for roads; advocated a greater use of corn 
gugar; asked that a regular wire report- 
ing service be furnished Ames, in order 
that market reports could be promptly 
broadcast from the radio station there. 


tis 


Fair Associations Hold 
Good Meeting 


The decision to reorganize and incorpo- 
Tate the Iowa Fair Managers’ Association 
Was one of the most important matters of 
business which came before the meetings 
of the Iowa Fair Managers’ Association 
and the State Agricultural Convention at 
their sessions held in Des Moines on De- 
eember 7, 8 and 9, 

Previous to this time, the Iowa Fair 
Managers’ Association has been an un- 
incorporated body. The new organization 
will be a non-profit corporation and the 
directors were elected from six districts. 
This division was made so that all parts 
of the state would be represented on the 
governing board. 

Expressions which were secured from 
the different fair managers show that 
Towa fairs are awake to the importance 
of the boys’ and girls’ club work. This 
work, as well as increased interest in farm 
organization work, will be encouraged by 
many of the fairs this coming year, There 
is also a strong sentiment for closer in- 
Spection of concessions and midway at- 
tractions so that the educational advan- 
tages of the fairs will be constantly im- 
proved. 

The officers of the Fair Managers’ As- 
sociation for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: Walter Light, West Liberty, presi- 
dent; R. T. Bucknell, Spencer, vice-presi- 
dent; E. W. Williams, Manchester, secre- 
tary; Chas. Barber, Mason City, treasurer. 
The directors from the different districts 
are: O. J, Ditto, Sibley; H. M. Haldeman, 
Malvern; E. D. Carter, Perry; J. Perry 
Lytle, Oskaloosa; E. W. Williams, Man- 
chester, and H. M. Ofelt, Burlington. 

The last Iowa State Fair was the larg- 
est fair that has been held, from the 
standpoint of attendance, and the second 
best fair from the standpoint of net re- 
turns, according to the report of Secre- 
tary A. R. Corey, which was given to the 
State Agricultural Convention. No criti- 
@isms were offered to the management of 

the fair and the entire board was re- 
»@lected without opposition. 
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ENOUGH SAID 
Jobber: ‘Well, how many orders did 
“you get yesterday?” 
: “I got two orders in one 


“What were they?” 


Salesman: “One was to get out and 
the other was to stay out.” 
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Approved @ 

The system of roads to be pie 

United States highways, ge} he | 
Joint Board on Interstate High 
been approved by Secretary of ¢ 

ture Jardine. The report of 

designating 75,884 miles of 

route of which has been given g a 


a 











and including designs for stan¢ 





Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


NortherffCalhoun County, Dec. 11— 
Corn all husked and the yield was very 
good this year. .A number of farmers are 
planning on taking advantage of the ware- 
house act. Not much cholera, but lots of 
flu among the” hogs. Corn is 62 cents, 
oats 32 cents, cream 46 cents, hogs $10.59. 
—E. E. E. 

Southeastern—Wapello County, Dec. 4— 
The weather the past two weeks has been 
ideal to get our work caught up. It is 
snowing now, and has begun drifting in 
places. A few have finished husking corn. 
Lots yet to husk. A good bit of spoiled 
corn, Soybean and clover threshing al- 
most finished. Beans making from 15 to 
80 bushels per acre and clover from one- 
half to one bushel. Some shredding being 
done the past week and the most of it 
would have been finished this next week 
if it had not snowed. ‘This storm will be 
hard on the stock that has not good shel- 
ter. The snow is blowing in every crack. 
—M. C. Morrison. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Dec. 4—Con- 
siderable new corn moving in this county 
with prices varying from 45 to 60 cents 
per bushel, and mostly of poor quality. 
Oats selling for around 35 cents, but not 
much moving. Husking is mostly fin- 
ished, altho there are scattered fields 
here and there left to pick. The price 
for husking has ranged from 5 to 7 cents. 
The usual number of farm sales are ad- 
vertised. Lots of hogs being shipped 
light because of top prices for this weight. 
No sickness among stock. Roads have 
been good till this week.—Fred Schepers. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Dec. 11— 
The weather is fine for finishing the fall 
work. Farmers’ Co-operative Company is 
paying 55 cents for corn. If corn can be 
forced to a dollar a bushel, it will dimin- 
ish the number of little pigs 25 to 50 per 
cent next spring. A 28-bushel crop of 
corn on a 16-acre field last year brought 
$30.80 per acre. This year, on an aver- 
age of 55 bushels per acre, at 55 cents 
per bushel, $30.25 per acre, to feed this 
year's crop, a big gain over the amount 
raised last year. Heavy hens and heavy 
springs 20 cents per pound.—Eugene F. 
Rundlett. 

Northern—Dickinson County, Dec. 12— 
Corn averaged between 40 and 45 bushels 
per acre, with about as much moisture in 
it as last vear. Some corn molding in 
cribs. Corn husking is practically fin- 
ished. Not much corn going to market. 
Hogs are being held to eat as much corn 
as possible. Some hog sickness. Many 
farmers evaccinate and take no chances, 
Very few cattle on feed in this commu- 
nity; never are very many.—Reader. 


Northern—Franklin County, Dec. 12— 
Weather very mild; just fine for hogging 
down corn. Also fine for hauling manure, 
building fence and going to sales. Lots 
of young farmers selling out; some going 
to Hollandale; some moving to town, and 
some loking for smaller farms. Most all 
discouraged by low grain prices, and some 
taking bankruptcy. Ewes selling up to 
$21.50, cows $50 to $75 and horses $50 to 
$75. Not much corn going to market, but 
young hogs being marketed about as 
usual, in spite of corn being plentiful and 
cheap. Lots of hogs have flu and quite 
a few cattle being shipped in for feeding, 
as none were brought in early, as we had 
no fall feed.—Jas. T. Thorp. 


ILLINOIS 


Central-—Shelby County, Dec. 
everybody is thru husking corn. There 
was not much difference in vield from 
last year, except on lighter soil that was 
not pretty well tiled. Last spring was a 
good time to work that wet soil where a 
year ago it was too wet. There has been 
a lot of corn sent to market. I believe 
more than usual! for this time of year. No 
old corn carried over. Less wheat sown 
than was first intended, owing to wet 
fall; also the fall damage to corn by bugs, 
which was considerable in some fields. 
Fewer hogs in this part than tSual, also 
fewer cattle, but more sheep, as there 
were quite a few shipped in last fall to 
feeders. Majority of calves around here 
now are sold as veals, Considerable clo- 
ver to hull and beans to thresh yet.—S. 
M. Harper. 


7—Most 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte Cunty, Dec. 11—Weath- 
er is still warm and ideal for corn pick- 
ing, which is almost completed. We have 
had practically no moisture since October, 
and a little would be beneficial to the 
wheat. Horses at farm sales are bring- 
ing high prices. Quite a number are 
feeding cattle. Corn is being shelled and 








tion and warning signs to be 
all routes, was submitted to the 
This report he has approved and 
ed to the American Association of 
Highway Officials. 
This action completes the wor, 
board of twenty-four state f, 
highway officials appointed last 
by Secretary Gore at the req 
Association of State Highway om 
The scope of the work as outlined 
resolution addressed to the seeretay 
to undertake immediately the gal 
and designation of a comprehenstys 
tem of thru routes and to devise y: 
prehensive and uniform scheme for 
ignating the routes in such @ maps 
to give them a conspicuous plage 
the highways of the country ag mm 
interstate and national signifig 
The 75,884 miles of road geleg 
United States highways  inelndes” 
routes, those running east and ; 
ing designated by even numbers and 
north and south by odd numbers, © 
All of these routes will be marked 
the standard direction and warning 
which are of two general classes, © 
group, the danger and caution gig 
consist of four different shapes, 
ing as many degrees of danger, 
will have a yellow background with i 
letters and symbols. The other gro 
include the standard route markers ip 
form of a United States shield and 
tional and informational signs, Ajj) 
in this group will have a white 
ground with black letters, ; 
The report of the joint board 
mends that all of the signs, with thes 
ception of the route marker, be used) 
all state highways~in order to famil 
the public with the signs. The 
the United States shield as a route 
er is to be restricted to United 
highways and no other type of route 
ignation is to be permitted on such 
The first meeting of the joint bo 
held at Washington last April, follow 
by six regional meetings at which} 
system was worked out for the 
groups of states. The final co-ordi 
and selection were the result of 4 
ing of the board held at Washington) 
August 


EWES FOR SALI 
111 cholce black faced bred ewes 


A real money making proposition. 
The entire lot at 121 cents F. 0, 3 
Browning, Misseu 
Address for particulars 
T. F. FULKERSON, 


1125 MoGee Street, Kansas City, 


POLLED HEREFORDS FOR S 


21 richly bred Polled Herefords—one bull, 16 fem 
and 4 bull calves. A real herd fou 
From an accredited herd. £ 

Write for exceptional prices on the let 


A. CUTLER, Whiting, la 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTE 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 
Very choice spec!mens and from ancesters 
records. Herd federal accredited. It ts 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values #8 
Offering. Kd. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hoses 


much of it contains a great deal of mois- 
ture.—Albert Miksch. 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, Dec, 10 
—Wheat still growing finely. Corn is 
nearly all shucked; yield from 15 to 35 
bushels. Chinch bugs did more damage 
to the corn than dry weather. The weath- 
er has been very nice for the last four 
weeks, and farmers are all busy. The 
first’ graveled road in Jefferson county 
to be graveled by volunteer labor is being 
laid east of Fairbury.—Charles M, Turner, 


MISSOURI 


West-Central—Lafayette County, Dec. 
1—A severe snowstorm struck this sec- 
tion December 5. All roads badly drifted; 
some drifts from 8 to 10 feet deep. Worst 
strom we have had for many years. After 
the storm, the weather moderated and 
snow is melting fast. Wheat looks fine, 
altho the plants are very small, some just 
coming up. Wheat $1.62, corn 70 to 72 
cents, oats 50 cents, hay $15 to $18, re- 
cleaned clover seed $15. Hogs not so 
plentiful, and but few cattle in feed lots. 
—Henry A. Schaeperoketter. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Dec. 11 
—Corn husking about finished, Farmers’ 
cribs are all full and some corn ricked on 
the ground. The weather is ideal, clear 
and smoky, with cool, frosty mornings. 
The late planted wheat is coming up and 
looks fair to good. Not quite as much sown 
as last year. Plenty of feed, and stock 
looking well. Fat hogs about all sold and 
very few fall pigs. About the usual num- 
ber of brood sows being kept. Not much 
demand for corn. A little selling at- 60 
cents, but farmers want more. Wheat 
$1.50, oats 40 cents, hay $15, cream 48 
cents, hens and springs 20 cents, eggs 50 
cents. Times are better and farm land 
has begun to move again. Several farms 
have been sold in Andrew conuty this fall 
and several more will sell before spring 
comes.—J. W. Griggs. 
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Corn Growers Meet 


One hundred members of the National 
Corn Growers’ Association met last week 
in Des Moines, re-elected President Rich- 
eson, and recommended that corn be held 
for a price of $1.15 at Chicago. This price 
was selected as one that would give to a 
bushel of corn a_purchasing power com- 
parable with that of industrial products. 

Some effort was made to recommend a 
price based on estimated production cost 
of 79 cents a bushel, but the convention 
finally voted for the higher price. 

William Carey, of Fonda, Iowa, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. H. S. Van 
Alstine, of Gilmore City, was elected vice- 
president. The following men are on the 
executive committee, together with the 
officers: P. T. Vaughn, Fort Dodge; W. 
W. Wheeler, Joyce; A. J. Banks, Mon- 
tour; J. H. Habenicht, Des Moines, and 
F. B. Layman, Des Moines, 





























ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
300 Southwest Ninth St., Des Moines, lowa, 
Are the exclusive state distributors of the famous HONEY DEW 
MEAL, HONEY DEW CALF MEAL, HONEY DEW EGG MASH, HO 
DEW BABY CHICK STARTER, TANKAGE and FEEDS. , yi 

Upon a thorough investigation we have found that farmers rais 
pigs have great difficulty overcoming the losses. These losses come ave ws 
by improper handling and feeding of the baby pig. a 

There are millions of pigs lost each year that should go to market, @ 
to the fact that most farmers figure that a hog is a hog—and a pig nS 
pig—and corn is corn—and oats is oats, and they wonder why they domt 
raise their pigs successfully. 

The baby pig is a baby and must be handled in a very careful man 
and the most critical stage in the pig’s life is at weaning time. The li 
pig must have a good feed equal to mother’s milk, and no corn OF ® 
should be fed until the pig reaches the age of sixty to ninety days. iy 
the pig reaches the age of sixty days or more, feed him the following rations | 
consisting of one and one-half pounds of the following mixture per ay " 
in self feeders, free choice style, with corn ration: : 

1,000 pounds of HONEY DEW PIG MEAL, cost 

1,000 pounds of GROUND OATS, cost 

100 pounds of MIN TANKAGE, cost 

This will give you a pig meal at a cost of $47.50 for 2,100 pounds 
a protein of 20% per cent. 

Ask local secretaries and associations for a catalog, giving scale 
or same will be mailed to you upon request. 

TO BE LOYAL I8 GOOD BUSINESS 


FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
300 Southwest Ninth Street, Des Moin 
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$s’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
pALLace FIELDMEN 

H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

J. |, Hoag, Atiantic, lowa. : 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


ve named gentlemen look 
= ogg er advertising field 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
of their work is to render service 
pot alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wiso to the man who is interested in 
} buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
and sheep during the year, and 
e sales advertised. 
; ur ng ernst J who eae a 
f buying livestock of any kind. 
piviwelcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
pull of a certain line of breeding, but 
fo not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
4 stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
pusiness is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
| not able to attend. They will be han- 
Jdled carefully and conscientiously. 
We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
4, Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. ae 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
foue advertisements already running must have 
: of auch dt { or ch reach us not 
‘ than Wednesday of the week preceding date 

ue in order to be eure of same ng made. The 
, ¢ also applies to advertisements requiring class- 

or special position. Our pages begin to go 
® the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
can be made after pages are made up. New 
Svertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
. _ late as Monday morning of the week of 
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Field Notes 


| SALES IN SOUTHWESTERN IOWA 
The week beginning Deecmber 1, I 
started on a trip, calling on a number of 
ithe breeders of southwestern lowa. Some 
a@ithem I did not find at home, but prac- 
tically all upon whom I ealled are hold- 
_ing bred sow sales this winter and will 
‘advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. I am 
planning on attending all these sales and 
imany more, of which I will write later. 
If anyone desires information regarding 
purebred herds in southern Iowa, you may 
write me personally and I shall endeavor 
te tell you anything you may wish to 
mow. I will attend many purebred sales 
_ that will be advertised tn Wallaces’ Farm- 
@ and will be glad to select bred sows 
for you if you can not be there. I am 
sure I can make a satisfactory and prof- 
table selection for you.—J. I. Hoag, Adv. 


BELL BROS.’ POLANDS 
At the farm of Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa, 
I found a fine lot of Poland China gilts 
being bred and conditioned for a bred sow 
mile this winter. They have been bred 
fo Don Pedro, a son of Matador, and a 
oo of Index. These gilts are very 
» not fat, but just well grown. The 
Winter sale date is now running in this 
or. Plan to attend this sale.—J. L 
g, Adv. 


BURKEY’S POLANDS 

Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, has, a 
Mee lot of Poland Chinas. He is holding 
@ winter sale of bred sows in February; 
p his sale date will be in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
At the head of this herd is a mighty good 
| #n of Smooth Wonder (the Sievers boar). 
is boar has been named Orphan Won- 
der, He is a fall yearling, and just about 
most promising boar of that age in 
my territory. Nearly all the sows and 
i my sale will be bred to Orphan 
der. on’t forget this sale.—J. I. 
Hoag, Adv. ” 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINA SALE 
Herman Holtz, Avoca, Iowa ,is one 
,@ the best breeders of Spotted Polands in 
"Western lowa, Herman didn’t have enough 
_ of his own to hold a sale, so William 
| Byers, of Walnut, Iowa, and Frank Hopp, 
P% Minden, lowa,, have gone in with him 
pnd will hold a sale of bred sows in Feb- 
ath This will certainly be a high-class 
BBlobe all thru. They will be bred to 
pened Trotter, a junior yearling boar 
Pane by Herman Holtz, and Rainbow’s 
wae pwned by Frank Hopp. Mr. Byers 
bed not at home when I visited his place 
his |, was unable to get the pedigree of 
dl ~~ He is a good one, anyway; I 
Rint time ago. The two boars 
icon pned above are real honest-to-good- 
Inhoee pe every way. The sire of 
mwow's Pride is the only boar in the 
en. Poland breed with a register of 
bmake joc his pedigree, This good. pig will 
Hin the — of the best junior yearling boars 
Fon th oreed at the 1926 shows. Comment 
tay ig rng _ be made in later 

——d. I. Hoag, Adv. 

BP ARENCE CHRISTENSON’S DUROCS 
of a boar at the head of the Duroc herd 
a Sarin Christenson, Corley, Iowa, is 
a ns son of Great Colonel and is 
he Ye ey boar. Mr. Christensen will 
this mi offering of bred sows to sell 
Wy or brea tany of them will be sired 
By Piene. + Great Colonel boar.— 

,riPPoLo's HAMPSHIRE GILTS 
p At _ farm of George Lippold, Jr., 
os I saw forty-three head of 
- gilts that would be hard to 
» I think this was the finest lot 


some 








the 





of gilts of that breed I hfive ever seen 
in one Kerd. They have been bred to a 
real outstanding young boar. George is 
selling privately this winter. By the way, 
George has some wonderful greyhound 
dogs.—J. I. Hoag, Adv, 
GUDMAN JONES’ POLANDS 

I recently called on Gudman Jones, of 
Avoca, Iowa, and found a nice lot of 
Poland Chinas. He is not making a sale 
this winter, but is keeping some good 
sows to build for future business.—J. I. 
Hoag, Adv. 

JENS & SON’S POLANDS 

On a recent visit to the farm of J. W. 
Jens & Son, I found them in the corn 
field; but they had time to talk hogs and 
to show me the herd, They drove out one 
of the prettiest lots of Poland China 
spring gilts I Kk»ve seen for some time. 
The gilts have been bred to a son of 
Smooth Wonder. _This pig has not been 
named yet. He is one of the big, rugged, 
stretchy boars we all like to see, and he 
should mate well on the gilts bred to him, 
This certainly is a high-class boar and 
will be heard frem Ister on. A bred 
sow sale from this herd will be held in 
February.-—w. I. Hoag, Adv. 

THE l1OME OF OH BOY 

Cc. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa, is the own- 
er of Oh Boy, that Poland China boar 
every one is talking about. On a visit to 
Mr. Kish’s farm, I found a great lot of 
gilts, and practically all of them are sired 
by or bred to Oh Boy. The young boar 
Mr. Kish is using is by Armistice Boy, 
the three times grand champion boar. 
This pig has a very promising outlook 
and is a fit running mate to Oh Boy in 
this herd. A bred sow sale will be held 
from this herd in January.—J. I. Hoag, 


Adv. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS OFFERED 

A recent visit to Morningside Herd o 
Holstein-Friesians, owned by Mr. Ed 
Rensink, of Hospers, lowa, found one of 
the choicest lots of young bulls for sale 
that the writer has been privileged to 
inspect for many moons. Two are ready 
for immediate service and are top-notch 
bulls, twelve and thirteen months old. 
One is by a 31.17-pound sire in a seven- 
day test. All the others, ranging down to 
young calves, are by a son of a 34.57- 
pound sire, and one of these, a very fine 
calf, is from a daughter of a 30-pound 
cow. Mr. Rensink is an up-to-date breed- 
er. His method of handling his herd is 
to be commended. It is certain to meet 
with the approval of the buying publ'c. 
We might add that Mr. Rensink is quot- 
ing prices far below the value of his 
bulls. Those interested will do well to 
visit Morningside Herd at once. Note the 
announcement in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

A. B. Cutler, Whiting, Iowa, is offerin 
his entire herd of 16 females and four bul 
calves at private sale. This is a well- 
bred lot of cattle and the foundation for 
a splendid herd. Write him for prices.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv, 

SHEEP 

T. F. Fulkerson, of 1125 McGee street, 
Kansas City, Mo., is offering for sale 116 
choice ewes. This is a good opportunity 
to get a nice lot of ewes at a real price. 
Write Mr. Fulkerson for particulars about 
flock.—Advertising Notice. 





LINDSAY’S SHORTHORN DISPERSION 


The A. B. Lindsay dispersion sale of 
Shorthorns at Aurelia, lowa, December 9, 
drew a large crowd of representative farm 
folks, which included a number of breed- 
ers from outside territory. The cattle 
were presented in splendid form and gave 
every evidence of their productivity. No 
one familiar with the beef cattle situation 
but would have to admit that the average 
of $93.23 at which the fifty-one head sold 
was too low. The young herd bull, Avon's 
Villager, looked his best. He was greatly 
admired by all who know and appreciate 
good bulls. And while he only sold for 
$300, it does not mean that the price rep- 
resents his value. It does mean, how- 
ever, that buyers looking for that class of 
a bull were not in evidence at the sale. 
The buyer of the bull was A. L. Burkett, 
of Ellsworth, Minn. There were but seven 
bulls sold and the average was $125.55. 
The selling was condueted by N. G. 
Kraschel. Following is a list of those 
selling for $100 and over: 

FEMALES 
Victoria Belle, Oct., °16 (and e. 

calf); A. C. Grant, Holstein, Ia...$107.50 
Victoria Mapledale, Apr., ’20; A. C 

Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa - 132.50 
Victoria Belle 3d, Apr., ’21 

ealf); Louis Benson, Aurelia, Ia. 132.50 
Victoria Belle 7th, Dec., ’23; Louis 

Benson 100.00 
Lady Avon 34, July, '16; Dubes & 

Ohlson, Aurelia, lowa 120.00 
Lady Avon 4th, Sept., 

Grant 105.00 
Lady Avon 5th, July, '21 

ealf); A. C. Lanham 
Mina, Aug., ’21 (and b. calf); 

Otto Lalutz, Aurelia, Iowa 
Minona 3d, Mar., ’20; Louis Benson 
Minona 4th, Aug., '24; F. E. Ander- 

son, Cherokee, Iowa 
Red Lady 2d, Apr.,’21 (and ec. calf); 

toy Ohlson, Cherokee, Iowa 
Rosa Dell 2d, June, ’21 (and ec. 
ealf); John Nelson, Aurelia, lowa 
Rose’s Beauty 4th, Sept., ’2; Louis 

Benson 
ted Lady 3d, Aug., '22; A. C. Grant 
Rosa Dell, Oct., °13 (and b. calf); 

Cc. A. Peterson, Aurelia, Iowa.... 
Mapledale Rose, Apr., ’20 (and b. 

calf); Ora Meyer, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Roan Rose, July, 21 (and ec. calf); 

Cc. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa.... 
Lady Avon 8th, Nov.,’23; E. Holmes, 

Alta, Iowa . 


BU 
Avon’s Villager, Aug., ‘23; 
Burkett, Elisworth, Minn. 
Gainford Model, Aug., ’24; William on 
Frederick, Alta, Iowa ..... 130.00 
126.00 


°20; 
(and c, 


Otto 


105.00 
122.50 
100.00 


; 300.00 


Defender, Aug., ’24; Henry Green, 
Alta, TOW ccccccccccccvesccveeces 








SHORTHORNS 


Bulls, cows and heifers; best Seetch breeding and 
st ft | Priced right. 
HILAND STOCK FARMS 








Tamworth and Chester White Boars 


fersale, Best bloodlines and type. These boars are 
big rugged a fe.lews sure to please, 


sell, 
Ames, lowa 





POLAND-.CHINAS 





POLAND CHINAS 


Spring boars and gilts for sale now. Best of blood 
lines, Outstanding pigs. Priced right. 
M. P. RANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


LAKESIDE POLANDS 


Sowa Timm Jr. and Tecumseh boars, Some 
may be as good, few better. 14 ribbons on 16 showed 
at Alta, 6 strong herds competing. Latest winning 
blood, and boars that will please, Write or come 
andsec. J. T. EDSON, Storm Lake, lowa 





B d 
SHROPSHIRE P252ine Rone 
Ram Lambs 125 Ibs. All from Imp. 


winning stock; also a few choice 
ewes of the Rector family. 


C. D. Nichols Live Steck Co., Cresee, ta. 
REGISTERED 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


tn lots to sult purchaser 
PINE RIDGE FARM, Salem, lewa 








Choice Fall and Spring Gilts 


Bred to a Top Son of OM Buy 
Priced Right 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 
POLAND CHINA SPRING BOARS 

A number of rugged, heavy boned boars by the 
900 Ib, Ouk Gien Dinmond and Climax A by Eltmi- 
nator. Two by The Highwayman. Good boars 


at farmers prices. 
W. 6S. AUSTIN, 


POLAND BOARS 


Aprtl boars ready for service. They are by 
Prestige, The Kebber, Wall Street and 
other noted boars, $40 each. Also fall pigs now 
ready toship. These are by Matador. 
JOHNSON BROS., Leslie, lowa. 


SPUTTED POLAND-CHIN 48. 


Spotted Poland Boars 


“Up-to-date” type and breeding and priced 
All immnune. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 


BOARS Spotted boars by Marvester’s Moy, 24 
prize aged boar 1925 Natfonal Swine Show; 
The Anchor, 24d prize sr. yeuring boar lowa state 
fair 1925, and Kung. Typefinder, 3d prize jr. year- 
ling boar Iowa state fair 1925. We have either spring 
or fall boars that willeult you. The Anchor is also 
forsale. Write or come. B.¥. CRAWFORD & SONS, Esrtham, lows. 


ANGER’S RAINBOW 


A real honest-to-goodness two year old Spotted 
Boar is for saie, If you want better Spotted pigs 
write for the price on this great boar. 

. oO NOTZ, Creston, Iowa 


Spotted Boars 


Tatill have some good vuages boars for sale. They 
are well grown, fiamune and priced to sell. Write 
fer prices. B. BM. BSIMER, Clearficld, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Fireflame Duroc Boars 


We have some good ones for sale. Big rugged boars 
that wil! make good anywhere. Write for prices. 


Penee & Drow, Sigeurney. Iowa 
A Limited Number of 


Good Duroc Boars 


Allsons of Majestic Cel. One out of Stilts 
Mode! dam that is outstending. Al! €35.00 each ex- 
ceptthisone. Lester B. Theiss, Webb, Ia. 


DUROC BOARS 
@ood ones. Boar buyers will find a real treat in 
the dozen dandy big ones am offering at choice #40. 


Bend check in first mall. Boars guaranteed to please 
or money back. J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek. Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 


NORTHWOOD FARM CHESTERS 


Spring boars of the modern, bie rugged type. 
Breeding herd by the great boar Giant Prospect by 
Highiand Prospect. Pigs are by Emancipator and of 
which we are very proud. Real bo: 














reasonable, 





























are. e ship on 
approval. Seth Jobnson, Sac county. Kiron, lowa. 





W rite us for prices on 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


brea sows or summer pigs. Our prices are right, our 


quality the best. an 
McKINLEY BROS. & SONS., Melrose, lowa 


HAMPSMHIKES 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows are scarce, buy now and save money. 
I have the type and quality you like Write for 
prices. A. B. Augustine, Hose Hill, lewa 


TAMWORTH SOWS 


Bred for March and Apri! farrow. These are well 














HROPSHIRE Registered rams and ewes, The 
best of quality. Good conformation of body 
rue Shropsbire type. Willard Miller, Rt. 2, Anita, la, 





SHORTHORNS. 


SUNNYDALE 


Am offering 8 red Scotch Shorthorn heifers bred to 
Villager’s Image— ca! foundation stock, anda 
number of thick, low down Scotch bulis by Villa. 
geor’s Image not related to the heifers. A 
splendid opportunity for someone wanting right 
start. Herd Federal Accredited. 
¥. A. CLARK, Lacrens, lowa 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermii! bul! Villeger’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or call on 

Cc. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 


Scotch Polled Shorthorn Bulls 
Ages 8 to 16 mo. Sires: Dale Superior aad 
Marigel!ad Menuarch. Also i dark red Shorthorn 
bull by Villager'’s Image and from daughter of Im: 
Scotch Marigold by Imp. British Glory. This fs 
good stock. HM. L. Ryon & Son, Laurens, lowa. 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering 12 choice bulls from 7 to 16 months 
in age, red and roans from the most popular Scotch 
families. Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Seon, Rt. 5, Knexville, ia. 


lowa State College 


Offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 
from hi; record dams. Herd ac- 
credited. ddress 


Dairy Hushandry Dept., 


























Ames, lowa 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIM BULLS 


ready for service and y World's record 
breeding. Reduced prices be winter. Write or 
come and see us. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD, Norwatk, Ia. 


AUCTION BEERS 














Become Independent! Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


We fit you by Home Study or at School. Wth 
year iargeat in world. Terms, January and Au- 
ustin Kansas City; October in Washinton, D. 
-+ February in Leos Angeles. Free catalog. 
Address W. B. CARPENTER, President 
MISSOURE AUCTION SCHOOL 
8is W. Walnut &., Kansas City, Me. 


BE AN AUCTIONEERI 


i#arn at me. Want te sell your farm? 
Write us for expert Auctioneering Service. 
oderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience 
222 Whitaker Bidg.. Davenport, lowa 


FRANCIS J. SMITH 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Terms $50.00, Write for dates 
SEARSBORO, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
BLANCHAMD, IOWA 



































‘own, carry the best of bloodlines and are 1 

he price is right. Write early if you wast the 
beat. One-half mile west of Johnson Station. 
3.3. NEWLIN, Grimes. lewa 


50 Cheice Hampshire 

Now Offering Boars. Call or write. 
Farm one mile south of city. 

Cc. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, Iowa 


TAMWORTES 











For Sale. RK. L. Defender 
Hampshire Sows one of the winners at the 1925 
National Swine Show is a boar several of these 
sows ure bred to. Others are bred to a grandson of 
Cherokee Parole. These sows are excellent individ- 
uals. Write for more information ff interested. 
HK. KE. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, lowa 


J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Mates $35 and $50 
Sheldon, lowa 


J. L. MCILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Purebred sales & spectaity. Our terms have @l- 
ways been modest. Write or wire for open dates, 


4.6. KRASCHEL .c-ncnsee 
sGe 











JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


In the fall fs the best and cheapest 
time to buy a Black Mammoth breeding 
jack. and [ have a very large herd for 
you to pick from. 

Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts 
Teans, sorrels and bays. Percherens, biecks an 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
eheap. Terms. Molbeort Farms, Greeley, la. 














AUCTIOFN EERE. 

Barian, lowa 
H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 
420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Moines, Lowa 


1.E.Stickelman |!vestock Auctionser 


Clarinda, Iowa 


ock 
H. J. McCMURRAY 4UCt,Sneen 
COUNGIL BLUFFS, 1OWA 


Oliver $. Johnson Asstezee" 


Please refer to thispaper when writing. 
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the Nation’s Greatest Authoritie 
and Feeders Tell You ' 


How to Choose: 


The two greatest authorities on MINERALS are the State Experiment Stations 
and the big Breeders and Feeders. If you follow their advice you will make no mis- FREIGHT PAID OFFER 


take ve they KNOW Minerals. , © If you buy from this ad 500 pounds or more Raven Mi» 
You can depend on Prof. John M. Evvard, of Ames, to ‘‘dope out’’ a properly eral Mixture for Hogs, Cattle or Sheep, we agree to pay all | 
balanced Mineral Mixture of great value. We believe his Improved Formula, which freight on your shipment to your station. Use the coupon, § 
we make under the trade name of IMPROVED RAVEN MINERAL MIXTURE, is Mle yes Roca oe 5 Boece Pips ta write 
“1 aa ‘ ; : . pecial | 
the greatest profit maker of them all. In practical use by leading breeders and Raven Minerals for Cattle and Sheep are 10c per hund i} 


feeders, it has produced wonderful results (and stock like it). It has become one of weight less.) 









































the most popular of all mineral formulas. We make it exactly to Prof. Evvard’s 

et ky “ d 4 ; “ 500 Ib 0.50 1,000 Ib 38.50 000 conse Ul 
specifications and sell it, delivered at your station, for less than you could buy the on "> ee 
ingredients. Prof. Evvard’s formulas are followed exactly. Here is f 


. . ° n P ° ear the formula for Improved Raven Mineral Mi 
Mr. T. 8S. Simpson, president of this company, is himself one of the nation’s 4 oneeten cages: 
Bone Black Potassium lodide Copperas 


greatest authorities on Mineral Mixtures. For 33 years he has been a manufacturer of 

feeds, a breeder, feeder, importer and exporter of livestock. He knows what pays cai en eae ir Salts 
and gives you his word that IMPROVED RAVEN MINERAL MIXTURE is, in his Analysis Guaranteed 

opinion, the most profitable mineral formula ever developed. 


= RAVEN MINERALS 





aT RNS ORE PE ge 











beets Miner 


5 to a, 





We make different formulas specially prepared for each class , “ioe gy nny A eee feeding Zotr, sve) oe 3 a 

» ~ or cattle, ost nine calves @ " 
of livestock, for hogs, for cattle, for sheep and ail other livestock. at least $1,000. This year 1 fed your mixture and have, so far tae 
The most successful feeders in the business are our customers. nice, strong calves from thirteen cows, a profit of at least $1,000, 1) 
Read what a few of them say: am ready to recommend Raven Cattle Minerals to anyone, I fo 


6,000-Ib, lots.” 





sea PAYS 


District and Farm heavier hogs. Bigger G 
Re resentatives bone. Heavier skeleton. | iO 

P Quicker growth. More profit... 

wanted. Our agents 

are selling minerals by 


the carload. Get our Gare: (wee MEN 


broposition. No  in- 





Vestment. Also fifteen C. W. Crees, of Bayard, Iowa, breeder of big type Poland 
more district managers Chinas, writes as follows: “I am getting great results with 
wanted at once, Improved Raven Hog Minerals. Salesmen from other mineral 











concerns have called upon me, but I tell them that Prof. Evvard Bi Pr fits fi Sh M 
knows more about minerals for hogs than anyone else so | stick ig 0 or eep en 
to his formulas. You folks are selling Evvard’s mixture cheaper 

: ‘ : ’ Klink & Taylor, well known, successful sheep feeders, whose feet 
than I could buy the minerals and mix them myself.’ yard accommodates about 17,000 head, have been among our LAL 


thusiastic customers. In 4% months they bought 55,000 Ibs. of SPECIAL 
RAVEN MINERAL MIXTURE for SHEEP. ‘Above is a picture of ma 


What a Big Cattle = iir'istesunitis Sir Sonia tat te 
Breeder Says Accept Our Freight Paid Offer 


Stanley R. Pierce, of Creston, IIl., is a big If you buy now, from this ad, and your order is for 500 be = oF Ove 

ree sardeen- T: aoe we will PAY THE FREIGHT to your station. We wan ’ 
breeder of Aberdeen-Angus cattle and has wears of Haven HOR Sheep and Caitle Munernis, Once i iy 
judged at the International Livestock Show you will be back again for more. Order on the coupon. 


and State Fairs. He knows feeding and min- 


erals. Here is what he says about cas H Ow t 0 Choose a Goo d 
MAIL COUPON TODAY Pig Meal 


Order 500 pounds or more of Raven Pig 
& RAVEN MINERAL MFG. CO., 1213 Broadway, Council Bluffs, 


feed any portion of it. If you are not 8@ re 
return the unused portion and that money will : 
lowa, or 312 Cherry St., Rochelle, Ill., or 213 Buckeye Bldg., 
Findlay, Ohio. 


refunded. 
NN aad atc de Accel sean Nina tiV oni nceveccapsGsesascedsovevsvocdeodectocsscccsssobecoccsoho 

















That’s our proposition. But we know you 
not return it. Raven Pig Meal has been @ 
cess wherever we have sold it. 30 per cent 
tein—equal to milk. Weans pigs without loss 
baby fat. You will say you never saw 
Price $65.00 per ton f. o. b, Council Bluffs. 












Emproved Raven Hog Minerals, 1bB...................ccccccscsescssscsecseeseseseneens 
‘Special LES tc oz0PCRssi\ ise svoscovescdsoncusesevesevecercdvoasSivustovssace : , 
Bpecial Sheep Minerals, Ws.ccciweinnnnnnnncivininnnnnennnn RAVEN M I N E R A L M F 8 C ) 
aii Liscechcovioteceveasasccecosesoosioerspscctsoccseseseovscoesig 

Check enclosed, $ - Also send me your book 1213 Broadway 312 Cherry St. 213 Buckeye Boas 
on “Mineral Feeding. ¥ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA ROCHELLE, ILL. FINDLAY, 


bil) 
asus aston cers SERB BERS Be REFERENCES: [iz Nstions! Bank, Chinen, linoie; Peoples Loup and Tryst Bank. Rochelle, Iinale 






















